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THE  KINDERGARTNER  AND  THE  SAVAGE. 


HERE  is  an  idea  in  the  minds 
of  large  numbers  of  kindergar- 
ten teachers  that  "the  child 
lives  through  the  childhood  of 
the  race,"  and  consequently  his  training 
and  education  in  his  earlier  years  should 
be  adapted  to  the  conditions  supposed  to 
have  existed  among  primitive  man.  The 
trouble  is,  that  when  expressing  this  idea 
they  do  so  from  the  commonly  accepted 
standpoint,  that  man  in  the  beginning 
was  a  naked  savage,  totally  uneducated, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  one  continual 
struggle  with  nature  for  a  bare  existence, 
after  the  manner  of  his  companions, 
the  brute  beasts,  of  whom  he  was  but 
little  the  superior  in  intelligence,  while 
he  was  not  their  equal  in  physical 
strength  and  other  natural  means  of  of- 
fense and  defense. 

The  common  idea  is  that  the  earliest 
generations  of  mankind  were  all  savages 
of  the  lowest  types,  that  this  condition  ex- 
isted wherever  man  was  found  on  the  earth, 
and  from  this  pit  of  degradation  he,  by 
very  slow  processes,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, gradually  uplifted  himself.  This 
is  the  so-called  scientific  idea,  the  re- 
sult of  the  study  and  research  of  individ- 
uals who  reject  the  word  of  God  regard- 


ing the  creation  of  man  and  his  condition 
in  the  world  after  Adam's  transgression 
and  fall. 

The  Bible  gives  us  no  idea  that  the 
children  of  men  in  the  first  generations 
were  savages — quite  to  the  contrary;  and 
lest  any  Latter-day  Saint  should  imagine 
that  the  Bible  in  this  respect  is  not  trans- 
lated correctly,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
other  scriptures,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, revealed  in  this  dispensation,  and 
which  we  have  accepted  as  our  rule  of 
faith,  fully  confirm  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  give  us  many  de- 
tails of  the  condition  of  Adam's  imme- 
diate posterity  not  contained  in  the 
Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that 
when  God  placed  man  upon  the  earth. 
He  pronounced  him,  with  the  rest  of  His 
creations, Very  good.  He  was  satisfactory 
to  the  Lord,  who  had  made  him  in  His 
own  image.  "In  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated He  him,  male  and  female  created  He 
them.*  By  partaking  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  the  eyes  of  Adam  and  Eve  were 
opened,  and   they  became  like  the  Gods, 


*  Genesis  1:  27. 
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sensing  the  ditference  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil.  They  were  no 
longer  children,  but  had  judgment,  intel- 
ligence, and  a  capacity  to  understand  the 
truth,  while  their  free  agency  gave  them 
the  power  to  accept  or  reject  it:  they 
were  not  only  in  the  image  of  God  corpo- 
really but  also  spiritually  and  intellectu- 
ally. Being  in  this  condition,  angels 
were  sent,  who  preached  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  to  them,  which  principles 
are  the  basis  of  all  true  civilization;  to 
the  teaching  of  these  principles  was  giv- 
en the  power  to  carry  them  out  and  to 
officiate  in  the  ordinances  connected 
therewith — in  other  words,  the  keys  of 
the  holy  priesthood*  were  given  to  Adam, 
and  through  him  to  his  posterity. 

Thus  a  rightful  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment representing  God  was  conferred 
upon  mankind,  and  Adam,  by  right  of 
his  fatherhood  and  this  endowment, 
became  mankind's  spiritual  and  temporal 
head — he  was  their  king  and  great  High 
Priest,  and  so  ruled  and  reigned  in  the 
midst  of  his  posterity.  The  teaching  of 
the  laws  and  principles  of  the  Gospel 
meant  education.  Thus  we  find  that  at 
the  very  beginning  of  man's  existence 
here  on  the  earth  a  book  of  remembrancef 
was  had  among  them;  that  is  to  say,  they 
kept  records,  they  wrote  history.  This 
meant  that,  at  the  least,  they  had  a  well- 
defined  language,  an  alphabet  and  charac- 
ters which  they  knew  how  to  use  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  and  to  record  facts;  and 
that   they  did  so;  and   undoubtedly   by 


*  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  pages  62,  63,  fig.  3. 

f  "And  a  book  of  remembrance  was  kept,  in 
which  was  recorded,  in  the  language  of  Adam 
for  it  was  given  unto  as  many  as  called  upon 
God,  to  write  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  and 
by  them  their  children  were  taught  to  read  and 
write,  having  a  language  which  was  pure  and 
undefiled." — Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Mo- 
ses 6:5,  6.  This  book  is  also  mentioned.  Genesis 
5:1. 


doing  so,  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
ediicational  advancement  in  many  other 
directions  which  the  writing  of  history 
would  naturally  imply.  And  as  we  are 
further  told  that  this  language  was  a  pure 
one  the  progress  of  those  who  used  it 
must  have  been  very  rapid.  This  state- 
ment also  demonstrates  that  they  had 
sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  manu- 
facture books,  but  it  cannot  be  told  if 
they  were  made  of  parchment,  papyrus, 
or  metal  plates. 

When  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
our  first  parents  were  given  charge  of  it 
and  had  to  dress  and  to  keep  it:*  thus 
they  learned  some  of  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture. This  knowledge  was  not  forgotten 
at  the  fall,  for  of  the  two  men  who  are 
first  recorded  as  having  been  born  on  this 
planet,  Cain  and  Abel,  one  was  a  farm- 
er, the  other  a  stock  raiser  or  shep- 
herd.f  With  this  latter  occupation  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  was  associated 
that  of  wool  growing  and  the  various  arts 
and  manufactures  that  flow  therefrom. 
Thus  we  have  the  necessary  basis  of  a 
material  civilization.  The  people  of 
those  times  were  not  nomads,  wandering 
from  place  to  place  in  a  strenuous  effort 
to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature.  They 
built  and  occupied  cities,  they  enjoyed 
the  blessings,  the  comforts,  the  stability 
that  living  in  fixed  and  permanent  homes 
brings.  Cain  himself  built  a  city  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  which  he  called  Enoch,  after 
his  son, J  and  from  the  way  the  statement 
is  made  it  does  not  appear  that  his  case 
was  an  exceptional  one. 

But  men  began  to  listen  to  Satan,  then 
savagery  began.  Cain  became  the  first 
nomad.  Under  the  curse  of  God  he  wan- 
dered from    place  to   place;  but  he  does 

*  Genesis  2:  15. 

I  Genesis  1:2. 

\  Genesis  4:  17.  . 
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not  appear  to  have  forsake q  the  habita- 
tions of  his  fellows  and  dived  into  the  un- 
inhabited wilderness.  If  he  had  done  so, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the 
mark  that  was  set  upon  him  that  anyone 
finding  him  might  not  slay  him*  He 
still  remained  near  the  homes  of  man- 
kind, but  bereft  of  the  priesthood  and 
under  the  curse  of  divine  wrath  his  ex- 
ample and  teachings  to  his  children  were 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  they  soon  lost  the 
advantages  and  excellencies  that  their 
fellow- men  possessed,  and  sank  into  bar- 
barism. A  few  generations  later  we  read 
of  men  living  in  tents,T  which  implies  that 
that  particular  branch  of  Adam's  family 
had  ceased  building  cities  and  had  become 
wanderers,  obtaining  their  support,  most 
probably,  by  fishing  and  hunting,  in 
fact,  had  become  the  counterparts  of  what 
in  later  ages  the  Lamanites  became,  for 
like  and  similar  causes,  that  is,  they  had 
departed  from  God  and  been  bereft  of  His 
priesthood. 


*  Genesis  4:  14. 

t  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Moses  6:38. 


At  no  time,  in  our  belief,  has  savagery 
in  its  lower  manifestations  been  univer- 
sal on  this  planet.  The  only  time  when 
there  was  but  one  state  or  condition  of 
mankind,  the  wide  world  over,  was  when 
the  laws  of  God  were  everywhere  respect- 
ed and  observed,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  mur- 
der of  Abel,  and  in  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  the  deluge,  before  apostasy 
began  to  crop  out,  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Noah.  Such  a  time  also  existed 
all  over  the  American  continent  after  the 
visit  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  to  the 
Nephites;  but  a  very  diiferent  condition 
prevailed  among  the  various  peoples  and 
nations  on  the  eastern  continent. 

So  we  claim  that  the  idea  that  little 
children  should  be  taught  by  methods 
suitable  to  savages  is  based  on  false 
premises  and  therefore  incorrect  in  the- 
ory, and  conseciuently  likely  to  be  injuri- 
ous in  practice;  and  in  this  particular 
the  excuse  for  teaching  the  very  little 
ones  by  means  of  myths,  fairy  tales  and 
fables  is  swept  away. 

George  Reynolds . 
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HOW  THE  MESSAGE  WAS  RECEIVED. 


HE  morning  following  Thanks- 
giving was  a  typical  one  for  the 
Western  Reserve.  The  trees  were 
bare  save  for  a  few  yellow  leaves 
and  the  birds  had  flown  southward,  all  but 
a  few  lone  robins  and  the  gray  partridges 
that  came  around  the  barn  doors  iintil  the 
occupants  of  the  house  frightened  them 
away.  In  those  days  when  the  settlers 
depended   upon   wild    pigeons   for   their 


meat,  it  was  strange  that  the  animals 
were  not  more  frightened,  but  it  needed 
the  approach  of  the  railroad  and  the  mar- 
ket hunter  to  exterminate  both  the  deer 
and  the  doves  from  that  region. 

Shortly  after  daylight  there  were  signs 
of  life  about  the  Rallantyne  homestead. 
Those  who  lived  farthest  away  were  the 
first  to  arise  and  their  white  covered  wag- 
ons were  creeping  slowly  through  the 
forest  long  before  the  family  liad  break- 
fast ready.    Those  who  lived  at  a  less  dis- 
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tance  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  It 
was  noon  before  the  hist  guest  had  de- 
parted leaving  memories  of  the  husking 
bee  only  in  the  piles  of  red  and  yellow 
ears  that  covered  the  barn  floor  and  in  the 
greater  heap  of  tawny  husks  outside. 

The  guest  of  the  night  before  had  not 
been  in  evidence  during  the  morning 
hours,  but  during  the  confusion  of  the 
departure  his  presence  woiild  not  attract 
attention.  It  was  only  when  dinner  was 
ready  that  he  was  remembered  by  Daniel, 
who  found  him  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
woodpile  reading  from  some  mysterious 
book.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  as  Daniel 
approached. 

"Well,  stranger,  we  haven't  been  very 
polite  to  you  this  morning  but  you  seem 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Won't  yoa 
come  in  and  have  a  bite  of  dinner,  if 
there  is  anything  left  after  last  night's 
feast?  To  tell  the  truth  we  are  between 
hay  and  grass,  for  last  year's  bacon  is  all 
gone:  we  haven't  thought  of  killing  the 
pigs  yet  and  we  have  scarcely  the  bones 
left  of  the  deer  I  killed  last  week." 

"That's  all  right  my  friend,a  man  in  my 
business  or  rather  in  my  Master's  busi- 
ness is  always  glad  of  what  he  can  get  to 
eat  and  sometimes  even  more  glad  of  a 
place  where  he  can  sleep.  Of  course  I 
will  take  dinner  with  you,  and  there  we 
may  talk  of  some  place  where  I  may  be 
able  to  preach  within  the  next  few  days. 
I  wonder  if  your  neighbors  would  not  come 
here  next  Sunday." 

"I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  When  we 
first  came  here  preachers  were  a  scarce 
article  but  now  we  have  more  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  With  Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists,  Campbellites  and  Bap- 
tists, a  man  scarcely  knows  what  he  is  to 
believe." 

By  this  time  the  two  men  had  arrived 
at  the  house  where  good  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
had  managed  to  find  enough  to  satisfy 
their   appetites.     John  Strong  eyed  the 


new  arrival  with  suspicion;  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne beamed  with  delight  at  the  thought 
of  having  another  good  man  beneath  the 
shelter  of  her  roof;  Mr.  Ballantyne  and 
Mary  sneered  as  they  always  did  when  a 
minister  visited  their  home;  Daniel  was 
absolutely  non-committal.  As  they  sat 
around  the  table  there  was  a  momentary 
embarrassment.  The  mother  would  have 
asked  the  stranger  to  retiirn  thanks,  but 
like  a  good  wife  she  waited  for  her  hus- 
band to  take  the  initiative.  It  came,  al- 
though not  in  the  way  she  expected.  The 
farmer  raised  his  sun-burnt  face  and  with 
a  half  disdainful  smile  said,  "I  guess  if 
you  are  one  of  those  preachers  you  will 
not  relish  your  victuals  without  a  sayin' 
somethin'.  You  can  say  it  if  you  want  to 
and  then  we  will  get  to  work." 

A  simple  grace  was  said,  most  of  the 
family  bowing  their  heads  in .  reverence, 
biit  after  it  was  finished  there  was  silence 
for  some  time,  save  for  the  clatter  of  the 
knives  and  forks  on  the  heavy  plates. 
Farmer  Ballantyne  saw  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  his  guest  and  now 
determined  to  atone  for  it. 

Say,  Mister,  what  do  you  preach?" 

"Well  that  is  a  funny  question.  If 
you  want  to  know,  I  preach  the  Gospel." 

"Oh  yes,  that  is  what  they  all  say. 
There  was  a  man  out  here  last  summer. 
He  preached  the  Gospel  too,  He  called 
himself  a  Campbellite  and  John  there  and 
my  wife  have  been  so  pious  since  that  it 
is  all  the  rest  can  do  to  live  with  'em  and 
I  'm  afraid  that  if  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
get  so  much  religion  the  earth  won't  be 
good  enough  to  hold  us.  How  about  it 
Mary?" 

The  daughter  assented  with  a  laugh 
and  nudged  Daniel,  expecting  a  further 
sally  from  him.  But  just  at  this  moment 
a  passage  from  Hester's  letter  crossed  his 
mind. 

"Speaking  of  religion,  reminds  me  that 
we  have  heard  strange  stories  of  a  new 
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sect  that  has  sprung  up  lately  in  New 
York  State.  While  I  can  not  find  out  on 
the  map  just  where  you  live  I  believe  they 
must  be  somewhere  in  your  neighborhood : 
They  claim  to  have  a  revelation  direct 
from  heaven  and  they  have  a  golden  Bible 
which  was  digged  out  of  the  earth.  If 
you  should  find  any  of  them  in  your  dis- 
trict, I  wish  you  would  listen  to  one  of 
their  sermons  and  tell  us  what  they  really 
believe,  for,  according,  to  reports,  they 
are  the  queerest  of  all  queer  people  that 
have  ever  lived." 

"Yes,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "he  said 
he  came  from  New  York  State  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  one  of  those  preachers  of  whom 
Hester  writes.  I'll  find  out,"  then  aloud, 
''I  say.  Mister,  what  is  your  name  and 
where  did  you  come  from?  I  don't  like 
to  be  impertinent,  but  we  always  like  to 
know  our  guests.  There  was  a  slick  fel- 
low came  along  last  summer,  a  Methodist 
I  believe,  so  religious  that  butter  wouldn't 
melt  ia  his  mouth.  But  he  was  a  pretty- 
good  hand  at  horse  racing  and  he  took 
more  money  out  of  the  Western  Reserve 
than  we  can  get  back  in  one  season,  so 
you  see  we  have  to  be  particular." 

"You  certainly  have  a  right  to  know 
who  I  am  and  where  I  came  from.  My 
name  is  Ezra  Parry,  from  Colesville,  New 
York." 

"All  right,  sir,  then  one  more  question: 
"What  sect  do  you  belong  to?  We  are 
pretty  well  supplied  with  sects  but  pos- 
sibly you  can  hitch   in  with  some  of  us." 

"Yes,  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Church, 
though  I  doubt  if  you  ever  heard  of  it. 
It  is  called  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"Strong,"  said  Mr.  Ballantyne,  "isn't 
that  the  name  the  Campbell ite  gave 
to  his  church?" 

"The  Church  of  Christ  or  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,"  replied  Strong. 

"The  Church  of  Christ  or  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,  and  not  the  name 
that   Parry  has   just  said.     By  the  way. 


Mr.    Parry,  what    do    you    believe    in?" 

"Why  we  believe  in  just  what  the 
Bible  teaches.  Repentance,  Baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
Here  he  paused  for  au  instant.  Up  to  this 
point  Mrs.  Ballantyne  and  John  Strong 
had  been  in  perfect  sympathy  with  him, 
and  Daniel  found  nothing  with  which  to 
complain.  They  hung  on  his  next  words 
as  Le  spoke  slowly,  "And  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

John  Strong  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself. 

"I  believe  in  your  doctrine  as  far  as 
you  follow  the  Bible  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  call  that  pretty  nigh 
blasphemy.  I  call  myself  about  as  good 
as  any  of  my  neighbors  and  I  try  to  do 
good,  preach  good  gospel  sermons,  to  pay 
my  debts  and  to  have  charity  for  all  men, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  even  I   wouldn't  dare  to  do  that." 

Parry  smiled  a  smile  that  drove  the 
angry  flush  from  his  opponent's  face,  and 
Strong  continued: 

"Where  do  you  get  the  authority  I'd 
like  to  know.  Where  would  anybody  get 
the  authority?  The  ancient  prophets 
passed  away  nearly  eighteen  hvmdred 
years  ago,  and  unless  you  are  an  out  and 
out  Papist  you  can  not  have  any  author- 
ity on  this  earth." 

"Don't  be  so  sure,  my  friend,  let  me 
ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Who  gave 
that  authority  in  the  first  place?" 

"Why  the  Lord  gave  it  to  His  disciples, 
of  course." 

'•And  if  that  autbority  should  ever  be 
on  earth  again,  by  whom  would  it  have  to 
be  given?'' 

"By  the  Lord,  of  course,"  replied  John 
not  seeing  at  what  Parry  was  driving. 

"Then  Mr.  Strong  and  the  rest  of  you, 
while  I  didn't  expect  the  opportunity  to 
come  so  soon  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
believe,    yes,    more  than    that,    I   know, 
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that  the  authority  has  been  restored." 
The  words  were  spoken  with  a  depth 
of  earnestness  and  conviction  that  bore  a 
testimony  with  them.  All  of  Parry's 
hearers  knew  that  he  was  telling  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  but  how  differ- 
ent the  impression  upon  each!  John 
Strong  felt  the  rage  and  fury  that  would 
have  tempted  him,  had  conditions  been 
otherwise,  to  have  done  away  with  the 
preacher.  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  unutter- 
ably shocked  at  what  she  thought  latent 
blasphemy.  For  once  Mary  Ballantyne 
and  her  father  were  afraid  to  scoff  at  the 
preacher.  Only  into  Daniel's  heart  there 
came  a  feeling,  that  pertaps  that  for 
which  he  had  sought  all  these  years;  that 
which  the  colder  Calvinism  of  his  ances- 
try had  denied  him;  that  which  he  could 
not  find  in  the  warmer,  more  responsive 
teachings  of  Wesley  and  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, was  now  within  his  grasp. 

"Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Parry, 
are  you  one  of  those  men  who  preach  from 
a  golden  Bible?  Are  you  a  follower  of 
that  man  Smith,  who  has  imposed  upon 
many  people  and  claims  to  be  a  prophet 
and  to  receive  revelations  direct  from 
heaven?" 

'"Yes !"  shouted  John,  before  Parry  could 
answer.  "If  you're  one  of  that  brood,  the 
quicker  you  get  out  of  here  the  better. 
We  don't  propose  to  have  any  new  relig- 
ion get  a  foothold  in  Ohio.  My  religion 
is  good  enough  for  me  and  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne, and  as  for  the  rest  of  us  no  religion 
at  all  is  better  than  a  fool's  theology  that 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and 
credulity.  You,  sir,  I  should  think  you 
would  be  afraid  the  heavens  would  open 
and  destroy  you  and  your  leader  and  all 
who  believe  in  your  abominable  doctrines! 
Have  you  not  read  of  the  curses  that 
shall  be  upon  those  who  add  to  or  take 
away  from  the  Bible?  And  now  you  want 
to  substitute  some  other  book  for  it.  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  I  should  think  you  would  not 


let  this  man  stay  an  hour  longer  in  your 
house!"' 

"Well,  John,  I  never  turned  you  away 
for  preaching  and  I  never  turned  any 
other  preacher  out,  and  so  far  you  have 
not  given  this  man  a  chance  to  tell  us 
just  what  he  does  believe.  That's  just 
the  way  with  you  preachers,  you  get  a 
man  that  differs  from  you  and  you  won't 
give  him  a  chance  to  piit  in  a  word  edge- 
wise. For  my  part,  I  think  it  v  ould  be 
a  mighty  entertainin'  story.  It  is  just 
like  readin'  a  fairy  book." 

Ever  since  the  truth  has  been  on  earth 
there  have  been  men  who  were  unable  to 
receive  it.  Some  full  of  the  spirit  of  love 
have  been  able  to  see  good  in  and  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  to  all  relig- 
ions. Others,  perhaps  equally  honest, 
have  been  so  adamantine  in  their  beliefs, 
be  those  beliefs  right  or  wrong,  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  tolerate  opposition. 
The  spirit  of  Mohammed  and  of  Dominic 
has  been  theirs,  and  by  the  sword  and  by 
perseciition  they  would  force  all  men  to 
their  manner  of  thought.  Such  a  man 
was  John  Strong.  Having  accepted  the 
teachings  of  a  passing  preacher  and  hav- 
ing received  what  he  regarded  a  firm  con- 
viction as  to  his  future  course,  he  might 
tolerate  those  who  failed  to  agree  with 
him,  but  in  a  case  of  absolute  disagree- 
ment, the  quality  of  mercy  was  wanting 
in  his  character.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  he  arose  and  paced  the  floor 
leaving  the  others  to  listen  in  wrapt  at- 
tention, unsympathetic  though  it  was,  to 
the  words  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Latter- 
day  missionaries  who  traveled  westward 
through  the  then  sparsely  settled  forest. 
The  very  candor  of  Parry  demanded  re- 
spect. But  there  was  one  thing  upon 
which  he  insisted  as  he  commenced  his 
talk: 

"My  dear  friends,  1  am  sorry  to  have 
made  this  scene  here  and  must  apologize 
to  you  for  it.     It  came  before  either  you 
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or  I  were  prepared  for  it,  but  we  need  not 
quarrel,  because  while  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  are  ready  to  receive  opposition  and 
many  of  His  children  do  not  at  once 
realize  the  triith  of  doctrines  that  may  be 
new  to  them,  yet  there  are  some  things 
that  are  common  ground  for  all  of  us  and 
when  we  get  this  common  ground  we  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  talk  without 
losing  our  tempers  and  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  Master. 
If  you  remember  this  discussion  arose 
from  my  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  doctrine  which  is  perfectly 
scriptural  as  I  shall  prove  to  you  from  the 
Bible.  If  you  will  let  me  do  this  then  I 
will  talk  to  you  about  the  young  prophet 
whom  the  Lord  has  indeed  raised  up  in 
these  last  days  and  of  the  book  which  he 
has  brought  forth  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  not  a  new  Bible  nor  does  it 
do  away  with  any  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  but  it  has  a  strange  history  that  I 
will  tell  you  of  if  you  will  give  me  a 
chance." 

"In  the  meantime,  did  you  say  you  had 
a  prophet?"  inquired  Strong. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  have  indeed  a  prophet." 

"And  now  I  would  like  to  know  what 
yoii  mean  by  prophet ;  does  he  prophesy, 
raise  the  dead,  or  perform  any  miracles?"' 

"Not  of  himself,  and  yet  he  does  with 
the  power  of  the  Lord.  He  does  some 
wonderful  works  and  performs  cures  of 
which  I  may  tell  you  bye  and  bye." 

"I  suppose  you,  as  his  disciple,  can 
prophesy  and  heal  and  raise  the  dead?" 

"No,  sir,  that  is  not  a  part  of  my  mission 
nor  is  it  a  part  of  the  mission  of  our 
prophet.  It  is  only  through  faith  and 
prayer  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  that 
some  things  are  done,  and  for  these  I  will 
refer  you  to  the  Bible." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  way  with  you  impost- 
ors. There  are  healings  and  miracles  but 
they   always   happen   in  the   next   state. 


Now,  show  me  something  of  this  kind  and 
I  can  believe." 

"Mr.  Strong,  at  the  present  time  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  these.  The  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel does  not  depend  upon  miracles,  any 
more  than  did  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Savior,  but  let  me  begin  as  I  was  going 
to  with  my  friends  here,  if  they  will  per- 
mit me  to  call  them  friends,  and  prove 
the  doctrines  I  represent  by  the  Book  you 
all  love.  Here,  bring  your  Bibles  and  let 
us  reason  together!" 

Parry  took  a  well-worn  book  from  his 
pocket  but  before  Daniel  would  go  farth- 
er into  the  discussion,  he  demanded  to 
see  that  it  was  an  authorized  King  James 
the  First  version  and  not  the  golden  book 
he  had  been  informed  of.  As  the  family 
group  gathered  around  the  open  fire  the 
washing  of  the  dishes  and  the  afternoon 
chores  were  for  the  nonce  forgotten. 
Strong  took  his  hat  in  his  hand  saying. 
"If  you  are  going  to  be  such  fools  as  to 
listen  to  this  man,  I  can't  waste  time  with 
you,  but  I  give  you  this  warning,  Mrs. 
Ballantyne,  that  no  good  can  come  to  you 
from  anything  he  may  say,  and  I  don't 
know  but  it  is  my  duty  to  have  you 
churched  for  even  listening  to  him." 

An  hour  later  Strong  was  riding  alone 
through  the  forest  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve. There  was  a  little  settlement  some 
twenty  miles  away;  a  farm  house  or  two, 
a  country  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
place  where  the  vilest  of  whiskey  was 
sold.  Heretofore  it  had  seemed  to  him  a 
veritable  hellhole  but  how  different  were 
his  thoughts  at  present!  Dismounting  in 
front  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  he  went  in 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  the  loungers  who  were  al- 
ways to  be  found  at  such  a  place,  and 
just  as  the  sun  was  hiding  itself  behind 
the  naked  branches  of  the  maples,  and  the 
beautiful  Indian  summer  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  in  company  with   a  dozen 
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of  these  characters,  some  of  them  so  in- 
toxicnted  as  to  be  almost  iinable  to  ride, 
he  set  out  on  his  return  journey  to  Ebe- 
nezer. 

Meanwhile  the  Ballantynes  had  been 
so  absorbed  in  the  discussion  going  on 
between  Daniel  and  the  stranger  that  all 
thought  of  work  was  forgotten.  Even  the 
old  farmer  who  could  scarcely  read  a  line 
endeavored  to  search  out  passages  in  the 
antique  family  Bible.  Many  forgot  to 
scotf;  only  the  mother  was  silent.  So 
recently  had  she  pinned  her  faith  to  any 
form  of  Christianity  and  so  entirely  had 
she  consecrated  her  life  to  the  doctrines 
which  she  had  received,  that  this  new 
message,  bright  as  it  was,  seemed  to  ren- 
der her  incapable  of  speech.  She  could 
only  ponder  in  her  heart  and  pray  for  the 
light.  The  afternoon  waned  and  the 
chores  must  be  done.  Parry  took  John's 
place  in  milking   the  cows  and  feeding 


the  stock.  Perhaps  in  no  better  way 
could  he  have  won  the  respect  of  those 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be  associated. 

Supper  was  hurriedly  eaten  and  the 
arguments  might  have  been  prolonged 
into  the  night,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  household  was  suffering 
from  loss  of  sleep,  and  wakefulness  was 
an  impossibility. 

"Mr.  Parry,  I  want  you  to  feel  free  to 
stay  here  as  long  as  you  want  to,"  said 
the  farmer,  ''and  if  John  Strong  doesn't 
like  it.  he  knows  what  he  can  do." 

"Yes,  my  friend,  I  want  you  to  share 
my  bed  with  me,"  added  Daniel.  As  the 
young  men  went  off  together,  and  Thomp- 
son's last  thoughts  between  doubt  and 
faith  ran  like  this:  "It  seems  too  good  to 
be  true,  and  yet — ."  Then  they  were 
suddenly  aroused  by  rapidly  approaching 
hoof,  beats. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  FLAG  OF  AMERICA 


/\  LONG  time  ago,  before  the  Am- 
■**■  ericans  had  won  their  independ- 
S^^l  ence,  the  English  flag  was  all 
the  people  had,  and  they  were  very  much 
opposed  to  it,  because  it  reminded  them 
so  forcibly  of  the  cause  of  their  having  to 
seek  new  homes  in  this  strange  land;  so 
they  made  themselves  a  flag  by  taking 
the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew, 
combining  them  and  putting  them  in  an 
upper  corner  on  a  blue  field. 

This  was  satisfactory  for  only  a  short 
time,  and  other  changes  were  made. 

At  one  time  the  north  carried  a  flag 
known  as  the  "Pine  Tree  Flag,"  the  field 
being  white  with  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre; 


an  emblem  of  the  sturdy  people  of  New 
England. 

At  the  same  time  the  South  had  a 
"Kattle-snake  Flag," — a  white  ground, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  coiled  rattle- 
snake, with  the  motto,  "Don't  tread  on 
me."  The  snake  was  in  thirteen  pieces 
— one  for  each  state,  and  being  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom,  integrity,  daring,  and 
many  other  noble  qualities,  it  was  well 
suited  to  the  people  it  represented. 

At  last  independence  was  won,  then 
it  was  that  the  question  of  having  a 
national  flag  was  decided. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin 
Franklin     and    Messrs.     Harrison     and 
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Lynch,  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter. 

The  plan  of  the  flag  was  taken  from 
the  Washington  coat  of  arms,  which  was 
shield-shaped,  bearing  the  stripes  and 
stars  with  a  raven  issuing  from  its  crest. 

A  lady  in  Philadelphia,  Betsy  Eoss  by 
name,  made  the  transition  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Washington. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Ross 
that  the  five-pointed  star  was  chosen  in- 
stead of  the  eight-pointed  one  then  used. 
She  surprised  the  gentlemen  by  cutting 
a  five-pointed  star  out  of  paper,  they  con- 
sidering it  a  great  feat. 

The  stars  and  stripes  of  the  first  flag 
were  thirteen  in  number,  one  for  each  of 
the  original  states.  The  stars  were  then 
arranged  in  a  circle.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  add  a  star  and  a  stripe  for  each 
new  state  entering  the  Union,  but  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  stripes  would  necessa- 
rily grow  smaller  and  smaller;  therefore 
it  was  decided  by  Congress  that  the  orig- 
inal number  of  stripes  should  be  retained 
and  stars  only  added. 

The  blue  field  in  the  corner  to  be  the 
width  of  seven  stripes,  beginning  and 
ending  with  red  ones. 

The  flags  were  made  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Mrs.  Ross  was  given  the  exclusive 
right  of  making  them.  After  her  death 
the  right  passed  to  her  child,  who  kept 
it  for  many  years. 


Blue  was  chosen  for  the  field  for  the 
stars,  as  an  emblem  of  the   blue  heavens. 

The  stars  are  beacon-lights  of  hope, 
faith  in  God,  and  righteousness. 

The  red  stripes  represent  the  flowing 
blood  shed  for  independence,  and  the 
white  is  an  emblem  of  peace. 

Blue  stands  for  loyalty,  sincerity  and 
trust. 

Red  for  divine  love;  the  language  of 
valor,  and  the  emblem  of  war. 

White  for  truth  and  hope;  the  language 
of  purity  and  emblem  of  peace.  So  the 
American  Flag  stands  for  all  that  is  brave 
and  noble.  It  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  'American — 
home,  country,  life,  liberty  and  God. 

The  stars  and  stripes  were  adopted  by 
Congress  June  14,  1777,  were  first  ofiici- 
ally  unfurled  August  3,  1777,  over  Fort 
Schuyler,  a  military  post  in  New  York 
state,  in  Oneida  county,  where  the  city  of 
Rome  now  stands.  It  was  first  carried  in 
the  war  of  1S12. 

It  stands  for  strength,  truth,  purity, 
and  liberty,  and  wherever  it  waves — at 
home  or  abroad — it  sends  a  thrill  of  joy 
through  the  heart  of  every  American:  it  is 
the  one  thing  they  have  in  common: 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 

Oh!  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave. 

D. 


BETTER  THAN  WAR. 


An  ex-army  ofiicer  states  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger  that  we  obtained  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase  1 ,171,980  sijuare  miles 
at  the  cost  of  two  cents  per  acre,  and  in 
the  Alaska  purchase  half  a  million  s([uare 


miles  at  less  than  two  cents  per  acre. 

If  we  want  more  territory,  how  much 
cheaper  and  better  it  is  to  biiy  it  than  go 
to  war  about  it. — ExcJuinge. 
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SUNDAY,  JUNE  25TH. 


I.  Song. 


2.  Hymn. 

3.  Lord's  PrSkyer. 

4.  Morning  Talk.     The  Busy  Bees.    'Continued.) 

Review  briefly  last  Sunday's  talk.  Did 
any  little  child  here  see  the  busy  bees 
during  the  week  gather  the  sweet  nectar 
from  the  flowers?  (If  so  let  them  tell). 
There  are  many  strange  and  wonderful 
things  about  the  bees;  they  have  so  many, 
many  eyes,  a  long,  double  tongue,  a  little 
pocket  or  bag  for  nectar,  and  two  dainty 
wings.  They  have  more  legs  than  we  have, 
and  even  more  than  the  animals,  for  they 
have  six;  three  on  one  side  of  their  body 
and  three  on  the  other  side.  They  need 
six  legs  to  help  for  they  have  much  work 
to  do.  When  they  leave  their  hive  in 
the  morning  they  fly  oiit  in  the  bright 
sunlight  to  find  the  pretty  flowers;  at  last 
they  find  a  sweet-smelling  flower:  for 
they  can  smell,  you  know,  and  down  goes 
their  long,  double  tongiie  to  the  nectar 
that  the  flower  has  in  its  tiny  cups.  But 
as  they  go  in  the  flower  their  little  bodies 
get  covered  with  yellow  dust.  Perhaps  you 
have  had  some  of  that  yellow  dust  get  on 
you  while  you  have  been  handling  a 
flower.  This  yellow  dust  is  called  pollen. 
Nearly  all  flowers  have  it,  and  the  bees 
are  glad,  too,  for  they  use  it  and  make  it 
into  bee-bread  and  wax.  When  the  little 
bee  gets  the  pollen  all  over  him  he  just 
takes  nis  tiny  legs  and  combs  it  off  and 
rolls  it  into  a  little  ball  and  puts  it  into 
a  little  pollen  sack  he  has.  When  the 
bees  get  back  to  their  hives  they  start 
right  to  work.  They  take  the  sweet 
nectar   they   gathered    from  the   flowers 


and  they  make  it  into  honey  and  the  pol- 
len they  make  into  the  honey  comb.  We 
could  not  do  wonderful  things  like  that 
because  we  do  not  know  how.  God 
taught  the  bees  just  how  to  do  those 
things.  He  teaches  the  birds  how  to 
build  their  nests  and  the  little  flowers 
how  to  make  their  tiny  seed?,  and  He 
teaches  all  the  little  children  many  things 
to  do,  and  when  we  try  to  do  any  hard 
task  our  Father  will  always  help  us  if  we 
ask  Him. 

5.  Bee  Song   (Hill,  Page  42,  or  Gaynor  I,   page 

65). 

We  have  talked  about  the  little  busy, 
buzzing  bees  for  some  time,  let  iis  see  if 
we  can  learn  a  song  about  them. 

Out  in  the  fragrant  clover  fields. 

Some  busy  workers  hum. 
This  is  the  workers'  market  place, 

To  which  they  go  and  come. 
And  every  little  woiker  knows 

Just  what  he  wants  to  buy. 
They  choose  the  sweetest  flowers  they  see 

And  prices  are  not  high. 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  buzzing  soft  and  low. 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  they  all  to  market  go. 

(You  can  explain  that  they  go  to  the 
clover  field  just  as  people  go  to  market  at 
the  stores  or  in  town). 

6.  "The  King  and  the  Bees," 

There  was  once  a  very  wise  king  who 
could  do  many  wonderful  things.  People 
heard  of  this  wise  king  all  over  the  land, 
and  many  went  to  see  him.  There  was  a 
queen  who  heard  of  the  great  wisdom  of 
this  king  and  she  started  off  to  his  king- 
dom, too,  that  she  might  see  him.  She 
took  with  her  much  gold  and  many  gifts 
that  she  would  give  to  the  king  if  he  were 
as  wise  as  people  said. 

The  queen  took  with  her  two  beautiful 
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wreaths  of  flowers.  One  wreath  was 
made  up  of  the  loveliest  flowers  that 
grew ,  while  the  flowers  in  the  other  wreath 
had  been  made  by  men.  But  they  looked 
so  real  that  one  could  not  tell  that  they 
had  not  grown  on  plants. 

When  she  went  before  the  king  she 
held  one  wreath  in  each  hand  and  said  to 
him: 

"Which  are  the  true  flowers." 

The  king  looked  first  at  one  then  at  the 
other  and  could  not  answer. 

Again  the  queen  asked:  "Which  are 
true?" 

Just  outside  the  window  the  king  saw 
a  busy  swarm  of  bees  trying  to  get  nectar 
from  an  old  withered  rose,  and  straight- 
way he  said,  "Throw   open  the  window." 

His  servants  did  so:  and  immediately 
in  came  the  busy  little  bees  and  flew  to 
one  of  the  wreaths  the  queen  held  in  her 
hand. 

"Those  are  the  real  flowers,"  said  the 
king,  and  he  was  pleased  to  know  that 
even  a  little  bee  could  help  him  to  learn 
the  true  from  the  untrue. 

The  queen  was  glad  to  know  that  the 
wise  king  would  ask  the  bees  to  help  him. 
She  gave  gold  and  many  gifts  to  the  king 
and  went  back  to  her  own  land  to  tell  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  king. 

Rest  exercise:  Select  a  quiet  one.  Then 
sing  a  song, 

8.  Review. 

Will  you  all  sit  up  straight  just  as  sol- 
diers do,  with  your  hands  folded  in  your 
laps. 

Now  let  me  see  if  there  is  any  one  here 
who  can  remember  the  story  I  told  last 
Sunday  of  the  brave  little  boy  and  the 
great  giant.  (If  so  ask  the  child  to  come 
and  sit  beside  you  and  tell  the  story;  if 
not  give  the  following  review): 

Who  remembers  the  names  of  those 
two  armies  who  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  one  on  one  mountain  and  the  other 


on  another  mountain?  The  Philistines 
and  the  Israelites.  From  which  army 
did  the  great  giant  come?  Yes,  from  the 
Philistine  army.  And  how  was  he  dressed? 
He  had  an  iron  coat  and  brass  on  his  legs 
and  a  helmet  of  brass,  and  what  was  it 
he  had  at  his  side?  A  large  sword.  What 
did  he  do  every  day  and  what  did  he  say 
to  the  Israelitish  army?  He  came  down 
the  mountain  side  into  the  valley  below 
and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "Send  out 
a  man  to  fight  me  and  if  he  prevails 
against  me  then  my  army  will  be  your 
servants,  but  if  I  kill  him  your  aimy 
shall  be  our  servants,"  How  did  the 
king  and  his  army  feel  when  they  heard 
the  giant?  While  the  Israelites  were 
feeling  so  afraid  who  went  to  the  army  to 
visit  his  brothers?  When  David  saw  and 
heard  this  great  giant  what  did  he  say? 
When  he  went  to  the  king  what  did  he 
tell  the  king?  The  king  thought  if  David 
could  fight  and  kill  a  lion  and  a  bear  that 
he  could  fight  the  giant.  But  who  helped 
little  David  fight  with  those  animals? 
And  David  knew  if  his  Father  in  Heaven 
helped  then  that  He  would  help  him 
again.  The  king  gave  something  to  David 
to  wear,  what  was  it?  What  did  David  do 
after  he  put  on  the  brass  and  iron  clothes 
and  the  sword?  When  he  started  off 
what  did  he  stop  to  pick  up?  He  put 
the  stones  in  his  bag  and  started  on,  and 
when  he  got  over  near  the  giant  what  did 
the  giant  say?  What  did  David  say  to 
Goliath?  And  as  David  ran  towards 
the  giant  what  did  he  do?  After 
putting  the  stone  in  the  sling  what  did  he 
do?  Then  what  happened  to  Cxoliath? 
What  did  the  Philistines  do  when  they 
saw  what  had  happened  to  their  giant? 
How  did  the  king  and  all  the  Israelites 
feel  towards  David?  Who  was  David 
thankful  to  for  overcoming  the  mighty 
giant? 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 
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Prayer,  good-bye  song, 
a  march  song. 


March  out  to 


SUNDAY,   JULY  2ND,  190'.. 
Thought  for  teacher:  Obedience. 

2.     Song. 

"Good  Morning  to  the  Glad  New  Day." 
(Juvenile,  April  1st.) 

2.  Hymn  ■ 

Choose. 

3.  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song 

"WhoTaiightthe  Little  Birds?"  (Juve- 
nile, May  1st.) 

5.  Nature  Talk. 

Did  any  of  you  meet  Jack  Frost  as  you 
came  to  Sunday  School  this  morning?  I 
am  sure  you  did  not.  The  warm  sunshine 
chased  him  away  long  ago. 

When  do  we  have  Jack  Frost  with  us? 
In  the  winter.  What  season  comes  after 
winter?     What  does  spring  bring? 

Now  the  springtime  is  gone,  and  sum- 
mer has  come  with  its  very  warm  sun- 
shine, birds,  bees,  and  what  else? 

We  all  have  on  our  thin  summer 
clothes  and  we  walk  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  or  carry  parasols  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  sun,  it  is  so  much  warmer 
now  than  it  was  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
winter. 

(Lead  the  children  to  contrast  the  sea- 
sons so  that  they  will  notice  how  much 
pleasure  comes  from  the  variety  afforded 
by  the  change  of  season  and  how  we  oboy 
the  call  of  each  season  in  our  work,  dress, 
etc.) 

What  is  the  work   of  the  summer? 

To  ripen  the  grains,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  the  time  of  harvest. 

People  who  live  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  usually  go  to  the  country  or  can- 
yon for  at  least  part  of  the  summer. 
Why? 


Those  who  live  in  the  country  find  the 
summer  to  be  their  busiest  time.      Why? 

<S.     Story. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  new  month  that  has  just 
come  to  us?  Yes,  its  name  is  July,  and  it 
will  bring  some  of  the  warmest  days  of 
the  summer  to  help  ripen  the  grains  and 
fruit  and  to  melt  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains so  we  will  have  water  for  our  gar- 
dens. 

Now  we  can  hear  the  birds  singing  in 
the  leafy  trees — in  fact, 'there  seems  to  be 
music  everywhere. 

Besides  all  these  things,  July  brings  to 
us  two  holidays  which  we  should  never 
forget. 

The  first  one  to  come  is  the  Fourth  of 
July,  which  we  might  call  cur  nation's 
birthday.  How  rrany  of  you  children 
have  had  a  birthday?  Kaise  your  hands 
so  I  can  count.  Every  one  of  us  have 
had  birthdays — one  every  year.  What  do 
we  do  when  our  birthdays  come?  Yes, 
we  have  a  birthday  party,  and  sometimes 
a  big  birthday  cake,  and  have  a  good 
time,  and  our  family  and  friends  help  us 
to  enjoy  the  day.  Well,  a  long  time  ago, 
all  the  papas  and  mamas  and  children 
who  lived  in  the  country  where  we  live, 
which  is  called  America,  were  ruled  by 
the  king  of  Eagland,  and  they  had  to  do 
just  as  the  king  said:  but  at  last  the  king 
gave  them  so  many  hard  things  to  do  that 
some  of  the  good  and  wise  men  met  to 
gether  and  said,  "We  will  free  ourselves 
from  the  king,  and  we  will  make  our  own 
laws  and  rule  our  own  country."  For  the 
king  made  the  people  pay  unjust  taxes 
and  was  not  kind  to  them.  So  on  the  4th 
of  July.  1771),  the  paper,  or  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  said,  "We  will  be 
a  free  people."   was  signed  and  adopted. 

All  that  day  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  people,  waiting  to  hear  what  was  be- 
ing done.     Up  in  the  top  cf  the  old  State 
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House  was  a  large  bell  on  which  were 
the  words,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land,  uuto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." That  means,  "Ring,  bell,  so  that  all 
the  people  will  know  that  they  are  free, 
to  make  their  own  laws  for  their  country.'' 

The  man  who  rang  the  bell,  which  is 
known  today  as  the  Liberty  Bell,  wanted 
to  be  the  first  to  ring  out  the  good  news 
to  the  people,  so  he  had  his  boy  stand 
below  to  call  to  him,  but  he  waited  so 
long,  that  he  shook  his  head  and.  said, 
"They  will  never  do  it!  They  will  never 
do  it!"  Suddenly  he  heard  his  boy  clap- 
ping his  hands  and  shouting,  "Ring,  ring, 
father,  ring  for  liberty." 

Grasping  the  bell,  he  rang  it  long  and 
loud.  (All  may  go  through  the  motions 
of  ringing  the  bell,  if  desired.) 

The  people  in  the  streets  caught  iip 
the  sound  and  cheered.  Bells  rang,  lights 
burned  and  cannon  boomed  all  night,  de- 
claring the  people's  joy. 

The  people  fought  for  a  long  time  for 
their  rights,  but  at  last  they  were  reward- 
ed with  their  liberty.      And  when  the  4th 


of  July,  which  will  be  here  diy  after  to- 
morrow, comes,  every  true  American  is 
happy.  Flags  wave,  guns  are  fired,  and 
everybody  takes  a  holiday. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Go  through  motions  of  waving  flags, 
ringing  the  Liberty  Bell,  or  sing  one  of 
the  songs  referred  to  in  the  Juvenile  of 
February  15th,  found  in  the  Smith  book. 
pages  68  and  fi9. 

(The  teacher  should  have  at  least  one 
flag  in  the  room.  If  a  small  one  children 
may  take  turns  in  waving  it,  but  be  care- 
ful that  the  flag  is  never  allowed  to  sweep 
or  touch  the  floor.  Oar  flag  should  wave 
above  our  heads  but  never  touch  the 
ground.) 

8.  Flag  Song. 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 
But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand 

Like  our  own  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 
Then  hurrah  for  the  flag!    Our  country's  flag 

Its  Stripes  and  White  Stars  too! 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  "Red,  White  and  Blue!" 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  FLAG. 
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stripes  and  white  stars  too!  There    is  no  flag  in  any  land  Like  our  own  "Red  White  and  Blue 
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Note:     Read,    for  your   own    benefit,     Both. 


"The  American  Flag,"  in  this  number  of 
the  Juvenile. 

9.  Bible  Lesson. 

Compare  the  story  of  the  4th  of  July 


B.  Moses  raised  up  to  deliver  Israel- 
ites. 

B.  George  Washington  to  deliver  Amer- 
icans. 

4.  After  cross'na;  the  Red  sea  Israelites 


SUGGESTIONS. 


with    the  deliverance   of    the    Israelites  praised  the  Lord  and  His  servant  Moses, 

from  bondage.  ^^j^o  ^^^  them  for  forty  years. 

4.  After   gaining    their   independence, 

.  Americans     thanked    God     and    elected 

1.  Israelites  in  bondage  to  iLigyptians;  ^  ixr     i,-      1.  j-u  •  i     4.    ^ 

^  &ji'  »  George  Washington  as  the   president  01 

ruled  by  a  king. 

1.  Americans   subject   to  king  of  Eng 
land. 


this  nation. 


10.  Children's  Period. 


2.   Pray   to    the    Lord    for    deliverance:       11.     Closing  Prayer  and  Song. 


IN  LIFE'S  SCHOOL. 


I  cannot  always  see  the  way  that  leads 

To  heights  above; 
I  sometimes  i|uite  forget  He  leads  me  on 

With  hand  of  love; 
But  yet  I  know  the  path  must  lead  me  to 

The  heavenly  land; 
And  when  I  reach  life's  summit,  I  shall  know, 

And  understand. 

On  life's  rough  sea,  I  cannot  trace  the  course 

My  ship  must  take; 
But,  looking  backward,  I  behold  afar 

It's  shining  wake, 
Illumined  with  God's  light  of  love;  and  thus 

I  onward  go. 
In  i)erfect  trust  that  He  who  holds  the  holm 

The  course  must  know. 


I  cannot  always  see  the  plan  on  which 

He  builds  my  life; 
For  oft  the  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow 

Ths  noise  and  strife. 
Confuse  me  till  I  quite  forget  He  knows 

And  oversees, 
And  that  in  all  details  with  His  good  plan 

My  life  agrees. 

I  cannot  always  fully  understand 

The  Master's  rule. 
Nor  always  quite  complete  the  tasks  He  gives 

In  life's  hard  school, 
But  I  am  learning  with  His  help  to  solve 

Them,  one  by  one; 
And  when  I  cannot  understand,  to  say, 

"Thy  will  be  done." 

Selected. 
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TWENTY  FOUTH  OF  JULY. 

OW  that  the  time  is  approach- 
ing for  the  celebration  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  by  the  Sunday 
Schools  generally  throughout  the 
Church,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Sunday  School  au- 
thorities some  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  and  instructive. 
The  procession  in  the  morning 
should  be  made  as  historically 
correct  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
be  entertaining  to  the  children.  It  is 
difficult  to  offer  a  suggestive  program 
that  would  be  suitable  to  conditions  in 
all  the  various  localities,  even  if  it 
were  desirable;  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped 


that  the  best  ingenuity  of  thoughtful  and 
deviceful  minds  will  be  exercised  in  the 
arrangement  and  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram. Among  the  Sunday  School  work- 
ers the  most  artistic  and  ingenious  per- 
sons should  give  their  talents  to  the  pro- 
duction of  something  that  is  really 
praiseworthy.  Members  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  will  visit  as 
many  places  where  the  day  is  to  be  cele- 
brated as  possible  and  will  take  notes  for 
future  reference  of  that  which  is  sugges- 
tive and  helpful  in  the  study  of  Church 
history. 

From  now  on,  all  the  available  time  in 
the  Sunday  Schools  should  be  employed 
in  placing  before  the  schools  the  promin- 
ent and  distingiiishing  features  of  this 
great  latter-day  exodus.  Maps  of  the 
United  States  may  be  placed  on  the  wall 
so  that  the  teachers  can  trace  the  move- 
ments of  this  great  latter-day  work  from 
the  birth  place  of  the  Prophet  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Saints  throughout  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  A  mere  out- 
line map  of  the  United  States  drawn  on  a 
large  paper  or  cloth  by  some  person  skill- 
ful in  drawing  maps,  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  serviceable,  and  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  locate  all  the  stakes 
of  Zion,  not  only  within  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, so  that  they  may  get  a  correct  idea 
of  the  growth  of  God's  people  from  the 
time  they  entered  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
valley  to  the  present  time. 

A  recitation  or  two,  appropriate  to  or 
connected  with  pioneer  life  would  be 
very  suitable  for  the  occasion.       Songs 
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that  have  a  bearing  upon  and  illustrate 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  those  who  came 
into  the  wilderness  under  trying  circum- 
stances should  either  be  composed  or  se- 
lected. While  it  is  not  intended  that 
preparation  for  the  Twenty-fourth  shall 
in  any  way  supercede  class  instructions, 
all  the  time  that  can  possibly  be  used  in 
preparing  the  children  for  the  event 
should  be  employed.  The  minds  of  the 
children  should  be  so  thoroughly  prepared 
that  the  celebration  may  make  a  profound 
impression  upon  them  and  open  their 
hearts  to  a  patriotic  love  for  the  pioneer 


leaders  and  their  companions.  Let  the 
day  be  one  of  mirth,  but  let  it  also  be  a 
grand  object  lesson  to  the  youth  of 
Israel. 


DATES    OF     HOLDING     SUNDAY    SCHOOL 
STAKE  CONVENTIONS.  1905- 

THIRD    LIST. 

Kanab  Stake,  June  24  and  2v5. 
Wayne  Stake,  July  S  and  9. 
Union  Stake  Convention  has  been  post- 
poned to  July  15  and  1(5. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 


THE  desire  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science has  been  the  moving 
power  that  has  brought  about 
great  results  in  the  world's  history.  Men 
and  women  have  braved  unknown  wilder- 
nesses, crossed  trackless  seas,  and  become     astray. 


exiles  from  a  loved  coi;ntry,  all  for  the 
privilege  of  worshiping  Clod  in  the  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  them  to  be  right,  and 
likewise  that  their  children  might  be 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
free  from  influences  that  might  lead  them 
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The  exiles  themselves  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  effects  their  acts  may  have  up- 
on the  country  they  adopt  as  their  home, 
but  such  characters  have  left  a  deep  im- 
pression wherever  they  have  gone.  The 
very  motives  that  caused  them  to  leave 
their  native  lands  and  seek  a  clime  where 
they  could  be  free  to  worship  God,  makes 
of  them  a  God-fearing  people,  upright 
in  action,  and  of  the  material  that  in  time 
becomes  the  strong  sinews  of  a  nation. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  in 
England,  such  a  band  left  the  little  town 
of  Scrooby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  as  exiles 
from  their  native  land. 

The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  all 
Englishmea  must  conform  their  religious 
ideas  to  those  of  Ihe  Church  of  England, 
the  king  being  of  the  opinion  that  th  is 
would  do  away  with  all  disputations  upon 
religious  matters.  The  greater  part  of 
the  people  conformed  to  this  requirement. 
Even  many  of  the  Puritans  did  so,  so  far 
as  outward  ceremonies  and  attendance  at 
meetings  were  concerned,  though  with  the 
secret  hope  that  they  might  be  the  means 
of  reforming  the  church  from  within. 

There  were  a  few  among  the  non- 
conformists who  would  not  do  so,  and  they 
continued  to  hold  meetings  and  preach 
their  own  doctrines,  separating  themselves 
in  this  way  from  the  Puritans.  Persecu- 
tion, however,  followed  them,  until  they 
were  forced  to  flee  from  the  land  they  loved. 
The  little  baud  at  Scrooby  made  their  way 
to  Holland,  in  the  face  of  many  adverse 
circumstances,  where  they  were  hospit- 
ably received,  and  the  Dutch  people  were 
willing  to  let  them  worship  God  as  they 
pleased.  They  settled  at  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden. 

For  a  few  years  they  remained  in  Hol- 
land, but  they  began  to  realize  that  they 
were  drifting  further  and  further  from 
their  friends  in  England,  though  they 
kept  up  their  English  habits  and  life  as 
much  as  possible;  they  felt  like  foreigners 


in  a  strange  land.  They  retained  a  warm 
love  for  their  old  home,  i<s  customs  and 
its  language.  They  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  their  children  growing  up  and 
intermarrying  with  the  Dutch  and  ceas- 
ing to  be  English;  they  wished  for  a  land 
of  their  own.  Those  who  felt  these  things 
most  deeply  cast  about  in  their  minds  for 
some  place  where  they  could  keep  their 
religion,  their  customs  and  their  lang- 
uage, where  their  children  would  grow  up 
to  be  English  men  and  English  women. 
No  other  country  offered  so  many  at. 


THE   CANOPY   OVER   PLYMOUTH    ROCK. 

tractions  to  the  English  refugees  as  did 
the  English  possessions  in  America. 
There  they  could  find  the  freedom  for 
which  they  longed;  and  in  addition  they 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  of  whom 
they  had  already  heard  so  much. 

The  idea  met  with  favbr,  and  two  ves- 
sels were  procured  to  carry  the  colonists 
to  their  new  home.  One  vessel  named 
the  Speedwell,  proved  to  be  unseaworthy, 
and  had  to  be  abandoned   at  Plymouth, 
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England,  and  the  passengers  who  still  de- 
sired to  make  the  journey  were  all  crowded 
into  the  ship  called  the  Jf  a ^//odvr,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  two.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  majority 
of  the  colony  remained  in  Holland,  as 
ships  enough  coiild  not  be  procured  to 
take  them  all  at  once,  and  they  must 
await  another  opportunity  to  join  their 
fellow  religionists  in  the  new  country. 

The  little  band  on  the  Mayjlaircr  en- 
countered a  weary  voyage,  as  it  was  late 
in  tho  year  of  1620  when  they  started. 
For  sixty- three  days  they  were  tossed  up- 
on the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  At 
last  they  sailed  into  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

A  month  was  consumed  in  exploring 
the  forbidding,  uninhabited  shores,  the 
MaijJIoLCcr  being  their  home  in  the  mean- 
time. It  was  then  concluded  to  land  at  a 
place  already  named  Plymouth  by  Cap- 
tain John  Smith.  It  was  here  they 
clambered  over  a  large  stone,  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  late  December,  weary  and  lonely, 
with  the  great  wilderness  facing  them. 
There  was  nothing  to  cheer  their  hearts 
but  the  rememberance  of  what  they  had 
come  so  far  to  seek,  and  it  certainly  ap- 


peared to  them  that  now  they  would  be 
unmolested,  to  pursue  whatever  course 
they  desired. 

Plymouth  Rock,  that  they  then,  no 
doubt,  scarcely  noticed,  except  as  a  help 
in  gaining  a  foothold  uj-on  the  new  land, 
has  since  become  famous  in  history,  be- 
cause those  weary  pilgrims  first  rested 
their  feet  upon  its  cold  surface.  At  present 
it  stands  under  a  beautiful  archway  upon 
the  spot  where  it  then  stood,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

During  the  iirst  winter  nearly  half  of 
that  brave  company  died.  The  exposure 
and  lack  of  food  had  made  havoc  upon 
the  health  of  the  colony  and  proved  too 
much  for  the  endurance  of  many.  Those 
who  remained  were  sad  indeed,  and  en- 
countered untold  suffering.  Strong  men 
were  in  their  midst,  who  did  all  that  kind 
hearts  and  willing  hands  could  to  help 
the  little  colony.  Governor  Carver,  Elder 
Brewster  and  Captain  Standish  are  names 
that  stand  out  prominently  in  the  history 
of  those  dark  days.  They  cooked,  washed, 
waited  on  the  sick,  and  often  stopped  their 
work  of  building  houses  for  the  living  to 
dig  graves  for  the  dead. 

The  first  winter   over,    hope  began    to 
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take  hold  upon  them  again.  They  plant- 
ed, and  found  the  soil  willing  to  yield 
them  good  returns,  and  they  were  joined 
by  other  pilgrims  from  Holland,  until 
their  numbers  began  to  assume  respect- 
able proportions.  The  Indians  were 
treacherous,  sometimes  kindly  and  some- 
times jealous  and  full  of  hatred  towards 
the  white  man  who  was  encroaching  upon 
their  territory.  The  pilgrims  at  times 
thought  they  had  made  some  headway  in 
teaching  them  the  gospel,  then  again  they 
would  become  discouraged  at  their  treach- 
ery. 

There  were,  however,  even  among  the 
savages,  some  kind  friends,  prominent 
among  them  being  Chief  Massasoit,  and 
Quanto,  and  Samoset.  The  Pilgrims  had 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protect 
themselves.  In  the  early  days  they  were 
very  many  times  alarmed  by  the  cry  of 
the  Indians,  and  fearing  dangers  which 
they  hardly  comprehended,  they  soon 
constructed  an  old  log  fort,  which  they 
used  to  mount  their  cannon  on.  They 
also  used  it  for  purposes  of  worship. 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  they  might  be 
seen  making  their  way  up  the  hill  with 
their  muskets  on  their  shoulders  to  en- 
gage in  worship  This  old  fort  became 
their  great  rendezvous,  and  was  often  a 
mystery  which  the  wild  savages  could  not 
reconcile  when  Christianity  was  preached 
to  them  by  the  colonists.  To  kill  and  to 
save  was  a  strange  gospel,  which  the  un- 
tutored savages  often  discredited. 

This  hill  has  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  of  colonial  Plym- 
outh. With  the  old  fort  which  stood  on 
its  summit,  and  the  ordnance  which 
crowned  the  fort,  it  has  been  familiar  to 
every  school  boy,  in  word  and  picture, 
for  generations.  After  the  first  winter  it 
was  consecrated  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
"Burial  Hill."  A  little  stone  now  marks 
the  spot  where  the  old  fort  stood. 


This  is  the  story,  briefly  told,  of  that 
small  beginning  that  has  mea.it  so  much 
to  the  nation.     One  historian  says; 

The  details  of  their  lives  have  been  written 
and  read  with  intense  interest.  Their  examples 
and  romantic  experiences  have  moved  to  har- 
mony the  poet's  song.  If  all  that  has  been  sung 
or  written  of  them  were  collected,  it  would  make 
a  respectable  lil)rary.  The  historian,  too.  phil- 
osophizes about  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  trace  the  minute  details  of  their  lives,  and 
attach  a  divine  significance  to  all  they  did;  when 
had  it  been  otherwise,  had  despair  driven  them 
from  their  undertaking,  this  country  might  have 
been  another  nation?  With  the  French  advanc- 
ing from  the  north,  the  Spanish  from  the  south 
and  the  Virginia  colony  ready  to  despair  in  their 
adversity,  who  can  say  what  might  have  been 
the  destiny  of  our  country!  If  the  Romance 
nations  had  gained  possession,  we  must  say,  in 
the  light  of  history,  it  must  have  been  Catholic 
in  religion,  French  and  Spanish  in  language, 
and  in  law  the  offspring  of  Rome.  These  people 
built  homes,  but  above  all  things  they  made  his- 
tory. After  more  than  a  centuiy,  when  the 
struggles  for  existence  and  liberty  were  over,and 
a  retrospective  view  taken  to  survey  the  march 
of  our  greatness,  men's  minds  discovered  in 
these  sturdy  and  devout  people  the  germs  of 
nationality,  and  the  arbiters  of  Saxon  civiliza- 
tion and  Protestant  faith.  The  Pilgrims  had  at- 
tached greatimportance  to  all  their  transactions; 
pomp  and  ceremony  were  not  wanting  in  their 
civil  and  military  organizations.  They  were  in- 
tensely sincere,  ideal  and  precise;  for  they  be 
lieved  they  had  a  "precise  God"  to  deal  with. 
They  had  great  faith  in  the  consequences  of  their 
labors,  and  believed  themselves  the  stepping- 
stones  for  others.  Such  people  it  is  who  live  in 
history;  those  who  lay  the  corner-stone. 

B.  I. 


HEALTHY  LITERATURE. 

"Give  boys  dime  novels  and  yellow 
journals  and  they  grow  up  to  be  thugs. 
Teach  them  to  read  healthy  literature,  the 
best  they  can  understand,  or  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  they  can  completely  un- 
derstand, and  they  will  become  a  genera- 
tion of  readers."-- TFor/d's  Work. 


KEEPING  TO 


_  •  -  E    have   already    learned    that    a 

jf\  teacher  should  never  go  before 
his  class  without  a  definite  sub- 
ject to  consider;  and  more  than 
that,  if  the  subject  is  broad,  the  teacher 
must  have  determined  before  hand  upon 
some  particular  phase  or  phases  of  the 
subject  to  be  treated.  Furthermore,  he 
must  have  in  mind  a  clearly  defined  aim 
or  object  in  presenting  the  lesson. 

Now  "Keeping  to  the  Subject."  in  my 
opinion,  consists  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction in  the  class  of  any  matter  which 
has  not  a  close  relation  to  the  phase  of  the 
subject  which  is  being  considered,  or 
which  does  not  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
aim  of  the  lesson.  Having  thus  defined 
this  phrase,  I  desire  to  consider  the  value 
of  "Keeping  to  the  Subject." 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  which  every  teacher  should  have 
in  view  is  toawaken  thought  in  his  pupils. 
A  great  fault  common  both  to  our  teach- 
ers and  to  our  pupils  is  that  we  do  alto- 
gether too  little  hard  thinking.  Now 
thought  can  be  developed  only  by  adher- 
ing closely  to  a  clearly  defined  subject. 

Second,  the  teacher  desires  that  the 
facts  which  he  presents  shall  be  remem- 
bered. If  he  keeps  to  a  definite  subject  his 
facts  are  likely  to  be  closely  and  logically 
connected  and  in  this  form,  and  only  in 
this  form,  are  they  easy  to  remember. 

Again,  by  keeping  to  the  subject  a 
teacher  is  able  much  better  to  hold  the 
attention  and  interest  of  his  pupils,  which 
he  must  have  if  he  would  accomplish  any- 
thing whatever. 

B\it  most  important  of  all,  a  teacher 
cannot  work  out  the  aim  of  his  lesson  un- 
less he  keeps  to  his  subject,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  this  the  class  is  largely  a 
failure. 

Now  let  me  present  some  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  wandering  from  the  subject. 

First,  it  discourages  thought.  The 
pupil  begins  to  follow  the  teacher  and  his 


THE  SUBJECT. 

line  of  thought,  but  if  the  teacher  switch- 
es to  something  else  the  pupil  finds  it 
difiicult  to  follow  him,  and  in  most  cases 
will  not  do  so,  but  will  very  probably  lose 
interest.  Very  often  the  inattention  and 
disorder  in  our  classes  are  due  to  the 
teacher's  wandering  from  the  subject. 

If,  however,  the  pupils  do  follow  a 
teacher  in  his  wanderings  they  will  not 
remember  the  facts  presented  because  the 
latter  were  not  logically  connected.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  so  frequently  have 
such  poor  results  in  reviewing  previous 
lessons. 

And  again,  after  a  wandering  lesson  the 
pupil  generally  goes  away,  feeling  that  he 
has  not  learned  much  of  anything,  and  in 
fact  unable  to  state  anything  which  the 
lesson  has  accomplished  for  him,  because 
no  particular  point  has  been  brought  out 
and  emphasized  as  the  aim  or  object  of 
ae  recitation. 

Often,  however,  the  worst  effect  of 
wandering  from  the  subject  is  that  it 
leads  into  unprofitable  discussion  by 
which  time  is  either  wasted  or  worse 
than  wasted.  Discussion  of  a  proper  kind 
should  be  encouraged  in  our  classes,  for  as 
a  method  of  instruction  it  ranks  very  high. 
It  elicits  intense  interest  and  calls  forth 
the  best  efforts  and  most  vigorous  thought 
of  the  pupils,  but  it  must  be  directed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  wisdom,  or  a 
disposition  to  dispute  rather  than  to  in- 
vestigate may  be  fostered.  In  order  to 
use  the  method  of  discussion  successfully 
the  teacher  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  art  of  questioning,  so  that  he  may 
properly  direct  the  class  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject.  Then  he  must  be  on 
the  alert  to  check  the  discussion  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  tendency  to  wander  or  to  dis- 
pute. Otherwise  very  bad  effects  uuiy  re- 
sult. In  fact  I  know  of  a  theological  class 
where  there  was  so  much  disputing  and 
such  bad  feeling  was  engendered  among 
the  members,  that  the  bishop  had  to  dis- 
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organize  the  class.  Of  course  this  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  I  believe  that  members 
have  been  driven  from  our  schools  by  the 
vs^andering  manner  in  which  our  lessons 
are  often  conducted,  by  the  prolonged 
consideration  of  dry  and  useless  facts  and 
by  the  other  evils  which  result  from  un- 
profitable discussions.  So  you  may  see, 
my  fellow  teachers,  that  a  very  great  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  us  in  this  matter. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  development,  the 
soul  development  if  you  please,  of  the 
youth  of  our  people  rests  in  part  with  us, 
and  if  through  our  careless  methods  we 
permit  hard  feelings  to  be  engendered  by 
which  the  noble  spirits  of  our  boys  and 
girls  may  even  be  embittered,  if  through 
fault  of  ours,  our  class  is  tiresome  and  dry 
and  on  this  account  our  members  come  to 
dislike  rather  than  to  love  the  study  of 
the  gospel,  the  condemnation  will  be  upon 
our  heads. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  wandering  and  to 
unprofitable  discussion. 

The  first  and  most  important  cause,  I 
believe,  is  lack  of  preparation.  A  poorly 
prepared  teacher  is  likely  to  keep  to  the 
"Outlines"  rather  than  to  the  subject,  and 
there  are  so  many  passages  given  in  one 
lesson  in  our  '"Outlines,"  and  passages 
that  may  be  applied  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that  if  these  numerous  references 
are  the  teacher's  only  guide,  he  is  free  to 
wander  over  almost  the  entire  field  of 
theology.  Again,  an  unprepared  teacher 
is  forced  to  rely  on  his  general  information 
and  on  his  personal  experience  in  pre- 
senting the  lesson.  As  sure  as  he  does 
this  he  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  wander 
from  his  subject.  He  will  naturally  drift 
onto  things  with  which  he  is  most  famil- 
iar. A  friend  of  mine  recently  told  me  of 
a  theological  class  teacher  who  at  one 
time  had  evidently  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  great  Council  in  Heaven  at  which 
Satan's  plan  was  rejected.     This  theme 


had  become  a  favorite  with  him,  so  that 
whatever  siibject  he  set  out  to  treat  he 
would  almost  invariably  get  on  to  the 
Council  in  Heaven  before  he  was  through. 
From  any  subject  connected  with  tht- 
Savior's  Mission  it  was  an  easy  step  to 
the  Great  Council.  If  the  subject  should 
be  Pre-existence,  'T'he  Fall.  Baptism, 
Obedience  to  Authority,  or  Apostasy — 
from  any  of  these  he  would  find  a  path  to 
the  Council  in  Heaven.  Every  teacher 
who  goes  before  his  class  without  thorough 
preparation  will  have  a  tendency  to  this 
kind  of  thing. 

Now,  fellow  teachers.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  importance  of  our  calling 
and  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
us.  In  my  opinion  a  teacher  who  from 
mere  indolence  goes  before  his  class  with- 
out thorough  preparation  is  not  true  to 
the  important  trust  placed  upon  him;  in 
fact,  I  regard  this  offense  as  the  neglect 
of  a  moral  duty. 

I  come  now  once  more  to  the  subject  of 
aim  in  the  lesson.  Just  as  it  is  true  that 
the  aim  of  the  lesson  cannot  be  developed 
without  keeping  to  the  subject,  so  also  a 
teacher  cannot  keep  to  the  subject  unless 
he  has  a  definite  aim  to  work  to.  If  there 
are  more  teachers  than  one  in  a  class 
they  must  have  agreed  upon  the  same 
aim,  or  they  will  work  along  different 
lines  and  confusion  will  result.  This  is 
one  reason  why  weekly  teachers'  meet- 
ings, where  the  several  teachers  may  de- 
termine upon  a  uniform  plan,  have  been 
found  of  great  advantage,  Teachers  who 
come  before  their  class  with  a  fixed  aim 
and  who  constantly  keep  that  aim  in  view 
are  not  likely  to  wander. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the 
teachers  should  have  this  guide  before 
them.  The  pupils  should  be  given  to 
understand  when  the  lesson  is  assigned 
what  its  aim  is  going  to  be,  so  that 
they  may  direct  their  research  along  the 
same  lines  and  to   the   same  end   as  the 
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teachers.  What  I  mean,  then,  is, 
that  the  pupils  should  by  all  means  be 
given  a  preview  of  the  specific  object  to 
be  attained  in  the  next  lesson.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  teacher  cannot  expect 
much  preparation,  and  the  few  members 
who  do  prepare  are  likely  to  take  up  the 
subject  from  wholly  different  standpoints 
from  that  which  the  teacher  may  deter- 
mine upon,  the  result  being  certain  con- 
fusion. The  teacher  will  then  be  i^nable 
to  keep  the  trend  of  the  discussion  in 
the  proper  channel,  and  will  fail  partly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  accomplish  his  aim. 

I  believe,  then,  that  carelessness  in  as- 
signing our  lessons  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est fault  of  our  earnest  teachers.  As  long 
as  we  make  our  assignment  by  simply 
telling  the  class  to  take  the  next  lesson, 
we  need  not  expect  ever  to  be  able  to  di- 
rect our  discussions  in  class  toward  a 
specific  object.  Permit  an  illustration: 
I  visited  a  class  last  year  where  the  sub- 
ject was  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and 
a  member  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Matthew  says  that  Christ  "went  up 
into  a  mountain"  to  deliver  His  sermon, 
whereas  Luke  states  that  he  came  down 
out  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  and 
met  the  multitude  to  whom  He  preached. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  teachers 
and  members  had  had  the  right  kind  of 
aim  in  view  in  taking  up  that  sermon 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
class  would  have  been  consumed  as 
it  was  in  (juibbling  about  location. 
About  the  same  thing  took  place  in  an- 
other class  that  I  visited,  where  the  sub- 
ject was  the  crucifixion,  and  where  nearly 
all  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  contention 
as  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  oc- 
curred. 

I  fully  realize  that  a  teacher  may  have 
done  all  the  things  which  I  have  suggested 
to  prevent  wandering,  and  still  may  have 
difiiculty  in  confining  the  discussion  to 
matter  having  imiDortant    bearing  on  the 


subject.  If  a  teacher  follows  the  sugges- 
tions otfered  as  to  directing  the  members' 
study,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  many 
questions  wholly  foreign  to  the  subject 
yet  some  are  bound  to  creep  in.  This 
was  well  illustrated  at  our  last  conven- 
tion,when  we  were  discussing  the  assign- 
ment of  lessons,  and  a  good  sister  got  up 
and  asked  if  the  priesthood  was  taken 
from  the  earth  at  the  time  of  Moses. 

No  very  positive  instruction  can  be 
given  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  mem- 
bers' questions  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  lesson.  In  this  matter  the  teacher 
must  be  tactful.  He  does  not  want  to 
discourage  the  asking  of  questions,  and 
he  must  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
members.  If  the  teacher  may  answer  such 
a  question  briefly  it  is  sometimes  best  to 
do  it;  or  if  the  question  may  be  brought 
to  apply  indirectly  to  the  lesson,  this  may 
sometimes  be  done.  Questions  of  this 
kind  may  also  sometimes  be  made  use  of 
to  awaken  interest  and  curiosity  in  future 
lessons.  We  should  not,  however,  on  any 
account,  allow  such  cjuestions  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

If  even  a  question  having  bearing  on 
the  subject  comes  up  and  no  one  present 
is  fully  prepared  to  answer  it,  do  not  al- 
low quibbling  about  the  point,  but  let 
some  member  look  the  matter  up  for  the 
next  Sunday. 

Now  to  summarize.  The  bad  effects  of 
wandering  which  I  have  presented  are:  It 
confuses  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and 
discourages  thought;  it  wastes  time  and 
destroys  interest;  it  causes  facts  to  be 
presented  in  such  a  confused  shape  that 
they  cannot  be  remembered;  it  causes 
the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lessons  to  be 
lost  sight  of;  it  leads  to  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion; unprofitable  discussion  in  turn 
wastes  time,  develops  a  contentious  spirit 
and  fretpently  results  in  hard  feelings. 
Finally  these  combined  evils  have  the 
effect  of  driving  members  from  scliool. 
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To  avoid  these  evils  the  teacher  must 
be  thoroughly  prepared  and  must  have 
the  material  he  is  going  to  present  well 
planned.  The  teachers  must  have  agreed 
upon  a  concrete  and  definite  aim  for  the 
lesson,  and  this  aim  must  be  imparted  to 
the    pupils   in    a   carefully    thought-out 


assignment.  With  all  this  the  teacher 
must  combine  tact  in  dealing  with  mem- 
bers who  have  already  formed  the  bad 
habit  of  wandering  and  who  introduce 
matter  which  is  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

J.  Percy  Goddard. 


LITTLE  SUNBEAM. 


Whence  and  whither,  dancing  by, 
Little  Sunbeam? 

Tarry  a  moment!     Can  you?     Try! 

Let  us  bt  comrades— you  and  I; 

Bring'me  a  message  out  of  the  sky. 
Little  Sunbeam! 


Tears  are  so  many  and  .'-miles  so  few. 

Little  Sunbeam, 
Here  is  a  work  for  us  both  to  do, 
Bringing  to  mortals  of  heaven's  own  blue, 
Making  the  dreary  earth  blossom  anew, 

Little  Sunbeam! 
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LITTLE    SUNBEAM. 


What  is  your  secret?     Whisper  it,  pray, 

Little  Sunbeam! 
Are  you  ever  smiling  and  merry  and  gay? 
When  folks  are  frowning,  and  hopes  grow 
Never  do  you  steal  away, 

Little  Sunbeam? 


Chase  all  the  shadows  out  of  my  brain, 

Little  Sunbeam! 

Sorrow  and  solitude,  worry  and  pain, 

jray,      Deeds  that  are  selfish,  dreams  that  are  vain, 

Make  me  a  Child  of  the  Morning  again, 

Little  Sunbeam! 
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THE  COPENHAGEN  (DENMARK)  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


T^  HE  Sunday  School  of  the  Copen- 
j  hagen  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  organized  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  no  rec- 
ords to  show  exactly  when  or  by  whom, 
biit  the  membership  was  then,  of  course, 
not  very  large.  The  number  attending 
has,  however,  been  gradually  increasing 
until  at  the  end  of  year  1904,  the  school 
numbered  150  members.  As  frequently 
happens  with  outlying  branches  of  the 
Church,  emigration  has  occasionally 
played  serious  havoc  with  this  organiza- 
tion, but  it  has,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  flourish,  and  its  condition  has  never 
been  better  or  more  promising  than  at 
present.  Elder  Carl  H.  Lohdelinck,  who 
emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  1901,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  its  superintendent. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  first  assistant, 
Elder  Morten  A.  C.  Nicolayson,  who  at 
present  is  in  charge. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  taken 
during  last  winter,  when  the  school,  as 
can  be  seen,  numbered  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  members,  including  the  presi- 
dents of  the  mission  and  a  number  of 
missionaries.  Including  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  assistants,  the  teachers'  staff 
consists  of  nineteen  persons.  Counting 
all  the  grown  people  as  members  of  the 


theological  class,  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren reaches  eighty,  divided  into  four 
classes  with  two  or  three  teachers  to  each 
class.  Of  these,  fifty  belong  to  the  Saints 
and  thirty  to  parents  outside  of  the 
Church. 

The  expense  of  the  school  during  1904 
was  365  kroner,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  the  larger  amount  was 
donated  by  outside  friends.  By  way  of 
encouragement  the  children  were  treated 
to  a  lovely  feast  at  Eastertime,  an  excur- 
sion to  the  woods  in  summer,  a  visit  to 
the  circus  in  the  fall  and  to  a  grand  feast 
with  a  Christmas  tree  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Besides  this  they  are  regularly 
given  a  beautiful  card,  with  an  invitation 
to  come  to  the  school  printed  on  the 
back.  Each  family,  that  has  a  child  in 
the  school  this  year,  has  also  received  a 
copy  of  this  picture  of  the  same. 

We  look  upon  this  school  as  an  im- 
mense power  for  good  in  the  city  of 
Copenhagen,  and  that  the  Lord's  work 
will  in  due  time  reap  great  benefits  there- 
from. There  exists  between  the  super- 
intendency  and  the  teachers,  and  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  pupils  a  most 
congenial  spirit,  and  the  results  of  the 
good  work  done  as  shown  at  the  confer- 
ences has  indeed  been  highly  gratifying. 


■3^^-%^^m 


•AND  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  REST.' 


If  we  believed,  we  should  arise  and  sing, 
Dropping  our  burdens  at  His  pierced  feet. 

Sorrow  would  flee,  and  weariness  take  wing, 
Hard  things  grow  fair,  and  bitter  waters  sweet. 


If  we  believed,  what  room  for  fear  or  care 
Within  His  arms,  safe  sheltered  on  His  breast? 

Peace  for  our  pain,  and  hope  for  our  despair. 
Is  what  He  meant  who  said,  "I  give  thee  rest." 


Address:  Mrs.  L.   L.  Greene  Richards, 

THR    BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF     BERRYVILLE. 

X. 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  declare  my  Ijirth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — ^^2 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 

William    Cowper! 

The  Boys'  Stories  Begin. 

ARL  and  Jem  cleared  off  the 
table,  and  tben|wentwith_a 
piece  of  meat  and  set  the^rat 
trap  again. 

While  thay  were  out  together  Carl  said, 
"I  do  hope  Ted  will  behave  himself  while 
Digit  is  here,  and  not  get  to  knocking 
you  about  again,  Jemmy.'' 

Jem  shivered  as  he  answered,  "I  hope 
so,  too,  Carl,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not 
stand  miich  more  of  his  ill-treatment,  I 
think  it  will  kill  me  soon." 

'•He  shall  not  whip  you  again  while  I 
a,m  alive  and  with  you!"  said  Carl^em- 
phatically. 

In  the  house,  Teddy  had  seated  himself 
in  an  easy  rocker  with  his  feet  stretched 
out  and  placed  comfortably  in  one  of  the 
kitchen  chairs.  He  was  ready  to  begin 
his  story. 

"Why  do  you  work  by  lamp  light, 
Carl?"  Ted  asked,  as  Carl  seated  himself 
on  his  bench  and  took  up  his  work. 

"Because  I  think  I  can  as  well  work  as 
not  while  the  rest  of  yon  are  talking,  and 
I    have    not   done  as    much   today   as   I 
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should  have  done.  Go  on  with  your 
story  telling  now,"  replied  Carl  And 
Ted  commenced. 

"My   father   was    a    tall,    large,  strong 
man,  and  he  was  a  theatrical  performer," 
he  said.     "And  mother  was  a  small,  deli- 
cate woman,  an  opera  singer.      I  am  like 
father,  and  Jem  is  like  mother.     Jem  can 
sing.  too.     He  will  have  to  sing  us  a  song 
as  well  as  tell  his  story.     I  can  remember 
father  in  his  stage  clothes,  rehearsing  at 
home.     He    had    fine   talent   and    would 
have  made  a  name  in  the  world,  if  he  had 
not  died  so  young.     He  and  mother  were 
extremely  young  when  they  were  married, 
but  they  were  deeply  in  love  with  each 
other.     All   their  relatives     and   friends 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  wait  until  they 
were  older,  but  they  woxild  not  be  per- 
suaded.    So  they  went  off  and  were  mar- 
ried on  the  sly.      I  don't  blame  them  for 
doing  that   either,  for  mother  was  such  a 
little  beauty  and  such  a  sweet  singer  that 
all  the  fellows   around  were  in  love  with 
her,  and  father   thought    some   one    else 
would   get  her   if   he  waited,  and  likely 
enough    it  would    have  been    so.     They 
both  joined  the  theatrical  company  about 
the  same  time  they  were  married.      And 
after  they  left  home  and  went  away  with 
the  troop,  their  fathers  learned  of   their 
marriage,  and  sent  officers  after  them  to 
bring  them  back,  as  they  were  not  of  age. 
But  here  came  a  joke,  through  some  one 
having   made    a   mistake    in   the   young 
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man's  name.  He  was  booked  with  the 
company  as  Edward  O'Lain,  and  his 
father's  name  was  O'Lang.  The  manag- 
er's lawyer  helped  them  out,  and  the 
young  people  went  on  with  the  company, 
and  maybe  enjoyed  themselves  all  the 
better,  and  gained  a  little  more  popular- 
ity for  the  excitement  they  had  created. 
"Father  had  such  a  kind  heart,  but  one 
dreadful  fault.  He  used  to  drink  some- 
times, and  then  he  was  unreasonable  and 
easily  offended.  It  was  while  Jem  was  a 
baby  that  father  and  some  more  men  got 
drunk,  and  father  took  ofPense  at  what 
one  of  them  said  about  mother  growing 
handsomer  and  more  lovely  all  the  time. 
Father 'knocked  the  other  fellow  down, 
and  the  man,"  with  only  a  pocket  knife,  cut 
my  father  and  killed  him.  Because  it  was 
a  drunken  row,  the  lawyers  cleared  the 
man,  he  did  not  even  have  to  go  to  pris- 
on. But  he  was  ordered  to  pay  my 
mother  quite  a  sum  of  money,  which  he 
never  did.  And  mother  kept  on  singing 
to  make  a  living  as  long  as  she  could. 
One  time,  I  remember,  she  said  she  was 
sick  and  ought  not  to  sing,  but  would 
have  to.  She  could  not  finish  her  role 
that  night.  They  brought  her  home  in 
a  carriage,  and  she  died  in  two  days  with 
pneumonia.  The  theatrical  company 
buried  her  with  many  flowers,  and  the 
ladies  wept  over  Jemmy  and  me.  They 
said  I  would  sometime  be  a  great  actor, 
likely,  as  my  father  must  have  become 
had  he  lived,  And  that  little  Jem  had 
his  mother's  lovely  blue  eyes,  and  sweet 
disposition,  and  a  voice  that  would  de- 
velop into  musical  richness  and  tender- 
ness like  hers.  But  we  were  too  young  to 
do  anything  with  then.  So  a  kind  old 
lady  who  had  means  and  no  one  to  share 
with  her,  said  she  woidd  take  care  of  us. 
We  stayed  with  her  some  years,  and  she 
taught  Jem  to  read  and  write.  I  don't 
know  when  I  learned,  can't  remember 
when  I  could  not  read,  or  hardly  when  I 


commenced  to  write  The  old  lady  who 
kept  us  so  kindly  was  Irish,  though  she 
lived  in  Scotland  when  she  took  us,  and 
until  she  brought  us  over  here  to  Amer- 
ica. You  notice,  don't  you,  boys,  that 
my  speech  has  both  the  Irish  and  the 
Scotch  twang?'' 

"Yes,"  answered  Digit,  "a  mixture  of 
some  kind." 

"It  was  living  with  the  old  lady  and  in 
Scotland  that  brought  both  into  my  edu- 
cation," Teddy  continued. 

"Almost  as  soon  as  we  reached  America 
the  old  lady  died.  Relatives,  or  some  one 
else,  got  her  property.  And  since  then 
Jem  and  I  have  tramped.  Jem  was  so 
little  when  we  first  started  out,  he  used 
to  get  so  tired  he  could  not  tramp  any 
longer,  and  then  I  would  carry  him  for 
Bjwhile.  And  sometimes  I  would  get  mad 
and  thrash  him.  Have  you  boys  ever 
read  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great?" 

No,  neither  of  the  three  boys  had  ever 
read  or  heard  anything  about  that  re- 
markable sovereign. 

"Well,"  said  Teddy,  "Frederick  the 
Great  had  a  father  who  was  cruel  to  him 
when  he  was  a  boy.  But  his  father  did 
not  quite  kill  him,  though  it  was  a  wonder 
he  did  not.  So  Frederick  the  second, 
who  was  the  third  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  son  of  Frederick  first,  lived  to  be 
known  as  Frederick  the  Great.  And  I 
have  believed  that  it  was  ray  reading  the 
history  of  those  two  men  when  I  was  very 
young,  and  the  impression  that  reading 
gave  me,  which  induced  me  to  Ihink  I 
might  make  something  great  out  of  Jem- 
my, and  has  caused  me  to  be  so  rough 
with  him  and  hurt  him  so  much." 

"Ted  and  Digit  both  laughed  at  this 
rather  absurd  idea  of  the  former's.  But 
the  other  two  boys  looked  very  sober,  and 
stopping  his  work  for  a  moment  Carl 
saiil : 

"It  seems  to  me,  Ted,  that  you  should 
have  read  something  of  a  different  char- 
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acter  before  now,  and  by  getting  better 
impressions,  have  been  trying  by  kind- 
ness to  make  some  amends  for  the  bad 
treatment  you  have  shown  your  brother." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  laughed  Ted,  care- 
lessly rocking  his  chair  to  and  fro,  I  may 
yet  make  something  out  of  Jem.  though 
nothing  worth  while  could  ever  be  made 
out  of  me.      Who  tells  the  next  story?" 

"Digit  is  next  oldest,  it's  his  turn," 
said  Carl. 

"Digit  moved  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
fire  and  said.  "That  makes  the  cold  chills 
run  over  me.  I  never  told  a  story  in  my 
life.  And  so  far.  the  story  of  my  life,  or 
that  of  my  parents,  would  not  amount  to 
anything,  however  told." 

Digit  had  small,  grey  eyes,  which  were 
usually  rather  expressionless.  But  now, 
as  he  bent  his  head  forward  and  tried 
hard  to  think  of  something  worth  telling, 
although  he  squinted,  and  made  his  eyes 
look  smaller  than  ever,  yet  there  did  come 
into  them  an  expression,  something  like 
real  animation. 

"Father  was  lame  when  mother  mar- 
ried him,"  he  began,  "Lameness  caused 
from  falling  on  ice  while  learning  to 
skate.  Hurt  hip.  Did  not  live  long  after 
marriage.  Left  mother  and  me,  poor. 
Mo'ther  worked  hard.  Soon  as  I  was  old 
enough  I  ran  errands.  Then  got  to 
carrying  papers.  Found  in  Btirnhdm 
Dial  story  of  Carl's  getting  rich. 
Thought  I  could  do  the  same.  Ran  away 
and  left  mother  to  come  here.  Going 
back  just  as  soon  as  I  can  raise  the  mon- 
ey. Never  left  mother  before.  Never 
going   to   leave    her  again.     That's  all." 

All  three  of  Digit's  listeners  laughed 
heartily  over  his  brief  life  story,  told  rap- 
idly, with  scarcely  time  to  take  breath  be- 
tween sentences. 

"If  I  could  tell  my  story  like  that,"  said 
Carl,  "I  wouldn't  mind  trying.  But  it 
will  take  me  ever  so  long  to  tell  a  few 
things  that  I  remember  and  have  been 


told  by  my  mother  and  her  father.  My 
story  can't  be  told  tonight,  it's  too  long. 
Jem  can  tell  his  next,  and  mine  will  have 
to  wait." 

It  was  this  announcement  from  Carl 
that  made  little  Jem  conclude  that  he 
would  bravely  tell  a  story  of  something 
wonderful  which  he  had  read  and  remem- 
bered. For  he  was  anxious  to  show  any 
kindness  he  could  to  the  one  .he  now 
looked  upon  as  the  best  friend  he  had 
ever  found.  He  could  have  told  of  many 
things  in  his  own  life  and  Teddy's,  both 
remarkable  and  interesting,  which  his 
brother  had  failed  to  touch  upon,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  pathetic  in  their  na- 
ture, and  others  strangely  amusing.  But 
Jemmy  did  not  want  to  tell  those 
things  to  a  stranger,  as  he  considered 
Digit  to  be.  He  would  rather  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story  now,  he  thought,  and  some- 
time when  he  and  Carl  should  be  alone, 
he  would  tell  his  own  story  to  him.  So 
he  said  in  answer  to  Carl,  "All  right,  I'll 
tell  something  I've  read  tonight,  and  may- 
be tomorrow  evening  you  will  be  ready 
to  tell  yours,  Carl." 

(to  be  continued.) 


OUR  TRIP  UP  THE  CANYON. 


A  True  Story. 


ikM   APLE    Canyon    was    said    to  be 
^^*i    the  most    beautiful   canyon    any- 
^^!m  where    near.       So,    as    beautiful 
scenery  was  what  we  wished  for,   we  de- 
cided to  get  horses  and  ride    up  Maple 
canyon. 

There  were  four  of  us — Erma,  Anna, 
Lilian  and  I. 

Among  us  we  managed  to  get  a  nice 
luncheon.  We  had  sandwiches,  pickles, 
cheese,  jelly,  pie,  cake,  nuts  and  apples; 
but,  oh!  the  trouble  we  had  in  preparing 
it  so  that  it  might  be  carried  easily.  To 
do  this,  we  had  to  use  two  small   baskets. 
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a  large  tin  bucket  and  a  small  one.  Now 
the  hinch  was  ready. 

"How  many  horses  may  we  use?"  asked 
Erma  of  her  papa.  The  ranch  was  a 
large  one,  and  many  horses  were  needed 
for  it. 

"How  many  do  you  need?"  he  an- 
swered. Finding  that  it  was  a  very  busy 
day  and  that  most  of  the  horses  were  in 
use,  we  decided  to  take  two  only,  and  ride 
two  of  lis  on  each  horse. 

When  the  horses  were  saddled,  we 
came  across  another  difficulty.  How  could 
we  fasten  the  luncheon  on?  There  was 
no  room  anywhere  on  the  saddle.  So 
Anna  and  Erma  eash  took  a  basket  while 
Lillian  and  I  each  took  a  biicket.  Then 
mounting  the  horses  we  started. 

Before  we  had  gone  a  block,  Lilian's 
brother  came  running  after  us  as  fast  as  he 
could,  bringing  with  him  the  faithful 
dog  Watch. 

"Father  says,  you  had  better  take 
Watch  along  with  you,  as  there  are  some- 
times tramps  in  the  canyon."  We 
thanked  him  very  much,  and  I  think  we 
all  felt  better  because  of  the  companion- 
ship of  the  valiant  dog,  who  had  saved 
many  a  sheep  and  done  many  a  service 
for  his  master. 

A  picturesque  little  brook  came  trick- 
ling down  from  the  canyon,  and  we  fol- 
lowed it.  Suddenly  and  without  warning 
Lilian  dropped  her  basket  into  the 
stream,  but  Anna  (who  was  on  the  same 
horse,  and  was  also  very  nimble),  dropped 
off  and  snatched  the  basket  before  much 
harm  was  done  to  the  contents. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  was  very 
smooth,  but  soon,  as  we  entered  the  can- 
yon, rocks  began  to  appear,  and  often  for 
long  stretches  the  cobble  rocks  were  so 
thick  that  the  poor  horses  had  a  hard 
time  of  it. 

The  road  began  to  grow  very  narrow, 
great  walls  of  rock  loomed  up  on  each 
side,  and  it  soon  became  so  narrow  that 


we  had  to  go  through  single  file.  In  one 
place  the  rock  wall  extended  out  over 
our  heads,  until  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
fall  down  upon  us. 

Clambering  up  further  in  and  about 
the  pine  trees,  we  found  a  beautiful  spot 
where  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  pine 
needles,  (xathering  up  a  large  pile  of 
these,  we  agreed  that  it  should  serve  for 
a  table.  Tying  up  the  horses  and  leav- 
ing the  luncheon  with  them,  we  started 
out  to  find  if  there  were  any  berries  near. 
A  few  rods  from  the  camping  spot,  the 
berries  were  found  to  be  quite  thick,  and 
a  pail  was  soon  filled  with  them.  There 
were  service  berries,  choke-cherries,  elder 
berries  and  many  others, 

A  spring  was  found,  and  the  water  that 
came  from  it  was  as  cold  as  ice  and  clear 
as  crystal. 

By  this  time  we  were  very  hungry  and 
sat  down  to  enjoy  our  luncheon,  of  which 
Watch  received  his  share. 

When  we  had  finished,  we  found  that 
the  ants  were  so  thick  we  had  to  move. 
So  after  the  horses  had  been  given  food 
and  water  we  again  mounted  and  started 
on  up  the  canyon  to  see  more  of  the 
scenery,  which  was  very  beautiful.  Great 
rocks  rose  on  every  side,  some  of  which 
were  tinted  with  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

Small  caves  and  beautiful  little  valleys 
did  we  discover,  and  in  one  place  the 
great  rock  wall  on  the  left  opened  and 
made  a  large  hollow,  so  that  when  we 
spoke  our  voices  echoed  and  re-echoed. 

Further  up,  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  our  right,  there  appeared  a  small 
natural  bridge.  It  was  covered  with  pine 
trees  and  mountain  greenery.  To  us,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
canyon. 

"I  think  we  had  better  turn  back  now. " 
said  Lilian,  who  was  the  oldest,  "or  it 
will  be  dark  before  we  can  get  home'.'  So- 
we  turned  around  and  started  back. 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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When  nearly  home  we  heard  a  peculiar 
kind  of  whirr,  which  sounded  something 
like  a  cricket.  "Listen,"  cried  Erma; 
"that's  a  rattlesnake!"  The  sound  pro- 
ceedel  from  a  bush  of  sage-brush.  We 
threw  rocks  at  it  until  all  was  silent,  then 
started  onward,  and  arrived  home  very 
tired. 

Next  day,  Lilian's  brother  found  the 
snake  dead  twisted  round  the  bush.  He 
procured  the  rattles  for  us,  and  we  have 
them  yet. 

Elna  Dehlin,  12  years. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 
A  Good  Sentiment. 

Salt  Lake  City,  LTtah. 
Our  day-school  teacher  asked  iis  each 
to  find  a  sentiment  that  would  suit  some 
subject  we  should  like  our  class  to  talk 
on  for  a  short  time.  I  chose  cheerfulness, 
and  this  is  the  sentiment  I  found  for  it: 

Just  being  happy  is  a  fine  thing  to  do; 
Looking  on  the  bright  side  rather  than  the  blue. 
Just  being  happy  helps  other  people,  too. 
Your  own  skies  will  lighten, 
If  other  skies  you  brighten; 

Sad  or  sunny  musing 

Is  largely  in  the  choosing. 
And  just  being  happy  is  brave  work  and  true. 

Mine  was  said  to  be  a  good  sentiment, 
and  we  talked  of  the  good  there  is  in  be- 
ing cheerful,  and  learned  a  lot  about  it  in 
a  few  minutes.  We  are  going  to  bring 
sentiments  again  after  a  while,  and  may- 
be I  shall  find  another  good  one. 

I  am  nine  years  old. 

Dora  Shell. 


Why  Not  Subsciibe? 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. 
We  don't  take  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor,  but   we  have  read   many  beautiful 
stories   from   it   in   our   Sunday  School, 


My  teachers  are  Miss  Seely  and  Mr. 
Davidsen.  We  are  many  girls  in  our 
class  and  we  have  a  good  time  there.  I 
have  been  in  Utah  five  years.  I  am  four- 
teen years  old  now.  I  was  nine  when  I 
came  from  Denmark  with  my  mother, 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  father 
came  to  Utah  a  year  before  we  came.  I 
like  to  live  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  We  live  a 
little  way  west  of  the  town. 

Annie  J.  Andersen. 


Good  Schools  and  Meetings. 

Manila,  Utah. 
There  are  four  brothers  and  four  sisters 
of  us.  We  like  to  read  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  and  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.  Our  papa  is  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  here,  and  our 
mama  is  first  counselor  in  the  Primary. 
We  have  a  good  day  school  here,  too. 

Irene  Twitchell,  12  years  old. 

Frank  Twitchell,  9  years  old. 


Answer  to   Charade  in  First  of  June  Letter  Box. 

Salt  Lake  Citv,   Utah. 

Dear  little  sister  Su: 

You  have  no  need  to  be  afraid 

But  some  of  us  would  guess  your  charade. 

1,  3,  8,  9,  8,  12,  may  be  either  small  or  great; 

As  the  letters  spell  the  word  estate. 

I,  2,  5,  4,  6,  11,  without  mistake  is  seen 
To  be  an  engine,  which  you  call  machine. 
2, 1,  .3,  8,  a  home  the  songsters  build, 

A  NEST,  first  with  eggs,  then  with  birdies  filled. 

3,  4,  6,  5,  not  only  we  children  love  to  sing. 
The  birds  also  warble  like  everything. 

4,  5,  2,  4,  8,  11,  we  find  all  right, 

Sure  things  "catch  fire"  when  they  ignite, 

7,  10,  9,  8,  1,  the  season's  rather  late, 

To  talk  of  that  sport,  but  the  word  is  skate. 

10,  4,  2,  5,  that  ruler  grand, 

A  KiNii  is  unknown  in  our  tree  land. 

II,  6,  7,  4,  5,  2,  .3,  8,  9,  10,  ],  of  this  whole  1  make, 
A  locality  newly  named  Ensign  Stake. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


There!  I've  guessed  the  charade  which  I  thought      ('ounted  today  as  it  was  at  the  first, 


so  fine, 
Now  a  riddle  I'll  tell,  and  who'll  guess  mine? 


A  thing  men  ask  for,  yet  often  dread; 
All  want  it,  or  want  what  it  gives  instead, 
Sought  for.  yet  shunned,  a  blessing  that's  cursed. 


Plenteous  always  in  palace  or  cot. 

All  people  must  meet  it,  all  need  or  need  not, 

All  good  and  all  evil  results  it  will  bring. 

And  it   takes  but  four  letters  to  tell  the  whole 

thing. 

Clald  Manville, 
Aged  15  years. 
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HE   KNOWS, 


Words  by  Edith  Virginia  Eradt. 

Solo. 
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Music  by  E.  Beesley. 
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1.  Just  why  I    suffer    loss  I  cannot  know;        I    only  know  my  Father  wills  it     so.        He 

2.  My     life    is    only  mine  that  I  may  use        The  gifts  He  lendeth  me  as  He  may  choose.  And 

3.  I     am  His  child,  and   I   can  safely  trust;      He  loves  me,  and  I  know  tliat  He  is    just;     With- 
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leads  in  paths  I    cannot  un  -  der  -  stand;    But    all  the  "way    I    know  is    wisely  planned, 
if      in  love  HOme  boon  He  doth  re    •    call,      I      know  that  un  -  to   Him  belongeth     all. 
in    His  love  I  can    se  -  cure  -  ly     rest.      Assured  that  what  He  does  for  me  is    best. 
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WitMn  His  love  I   can    se  -  cure  -  ly   rest.  Assured  that  what  He  does  for  me  is 
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He  leads  in  paths  I    can- not  un- der  -  stand;  But  all  the  way    I  know  is  wisely  planned. 
And    if    in  love  some  boon  He  doth  re  -  call,     I  know  that  un  -  to  Him  belongeth        all. 
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WEDDING  GIFTS 


QUALITY  19  what  you  should  staud  oat  for 
when  buying  Silverware  or  Silver,  Plate. 
SILVER  meauB  SILVEK  here  and  every- 
thing In  plated  ware  la  the  best  of  its  kind  . 


We  can  show  you  a  splendid  variety  In 

B^F^i^Y  5PDD  N    S  OY55EH  F0RK5 

F^E/i/i\c/iDCE5  OR/ipJ0^  5POor<5 

^IP  mU^T  F0FIK5  BUTT^H  m^K3 


5E/1  SP00|V5 
OyUE    SpOOf/5 

pi(;i^cE  poF^KS 
Ej?.  ^T<?-  ^T9. 


JOHN     DKYNES    St    SONS, 

PIONEER    JESn^BLBRS, 
26     7«IHIN     STREET.  SKLT    LKKB     CITY. 


-QO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


■♦  f  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  M  ♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦  H  M  M  MM  1 1  ♦< 
■'     THE ■ 


::  DeBoQzekEiigramgCoinpaay,  | 

27,  29  West 
South  Temple  St. 

;     SALT  LAKE  CITY,       -        -       UTAH.     + 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦MM^M^MMMt^t^tf 


RELIABLE   GOODS 

At  Low  Prices. 


Up  to  date 

Beady 
to 

wear 
Salts 


$10.00 


Grand  Voile  Dress 

Goods    12c.  yd 
Ivanhoe    Suitings 

12c.  yd 
RoyalSateenDress 
Goods    20c.  yd 


Suits 
made  to 

Order. 
Summer 
Styles 

$2i.00 

up. 


Knitted  Underwear,  Hosiery  and  Men's 
Furnishings. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

aa  MAIN  STREET,      •     Salt  Lake  City 


Mejhe 


For 
North  Pacillc 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


Portland 
Seattle 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE 

SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAHD 

T.M.SCHUMACHER     D.E.BURLET     D.S.SPBNOBB 

Traffic  Manager        G.P.&T.A.       A.9.P.&S.A. 
SHLT  l.kk:b  citv,  uthh 


We  have  a  few  left  of 
those  $125.00  Organs 
which    we  are  selling  for 


If  you  want  to  get  an 
ORGAN  for  your  home, 
write  us  for  particulars  of 

this  our  latest  special 

REMEMBER  it  is  Brand 
New  and  fully  warranted. 

I  Clayton  Music  Co.  l 

Leading  Music  Dealers. 


109  S.  Main  St.,      Salt  Lake. 
Jos.  J.  Daynes,  Jr.  Manager. 

4-»4**»*  ♦♦♦♦4»4M»4»M*4MM»» 


THE  WHOLE  TOP  OF  A  OfllVEHSAL 

rMig«  is  interchangeable.  If  the  front  should  warp,  change  it  to  the  baclc.  '£ke 
lire  box  !e  deep  enough  for  a  big  fire  or  handles  a  small  one.  The  oven  door  ii  i»or- 
cclaine  lined  and  stops  open  at  any  slant.  If  a  part  burns  out,  you  just  get  a  b»w 
part — not  a  new  range.  The  damper  arrangement  gives  you  complete  control — the 
fire  burns  fast  or  as  slowly  as  you  want  it  to.  It's  a  handsome  stove,  too.  L«k'«  »l 
nickel  parts,  economical,  and  satisfies  the  cook  all  the  time. 

t  DIHWOODEV  FURNITURE  GO. 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Bbnton.  Gen.  Agt. 


THe  Best,  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


t.w.eiLLtn.G.p.A. 

Los  Angeles. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  B.P.A. 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 


f\  Journey 

AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

inGludlng  a  trip  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


A  VERY  INTERESTING 
BOOK  FOR  THE  YOING. 
POSTPAID  75  CENTS. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


DESERET  SUpAY  SGHOOIi  D|iIO|l. 


